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HEN Paul was Prince of 
Salerno, that town attracted 
all the roysterers of the land, 


for the wine was good, the 
inhabitants gay, and no man was 
ever clapped in jail because of a 
frolic. Music resounded from the 
city hall, as the Prince had turned 
out the councillors and _ installed 
players in their places, saying there 
were more laws now in existence than 
people would keep, and that small 
profit accrued from adding to the 
list of statutes. The place was spark- 
ling with lights at night, and, to the 
fishers.on the sea, looked like a neck- 
lace of diamonds strewn along the 
coast. There was not lacking in the 
district a variety of pleasure, and 
Salerno put forth a challenge that it 
could consume more wine in the 
twenty-four hours than any city of 
its size in the world, which challenge 
remained uncontested while Paul 
lived, for, when it came to drinking, 
he was able himself to turn the scale 
in favour of his own principality, 
a wholesome quality in a ruler, that 
endeared him to his loyal subjects. 
Paul held the privilege of putting to 
death whomsoever he pleased -within 
his own dominion, as was right and 
proper, but he seldom exercised this 
power, being an easy-going man, 
permitting many to live who might, 


with advantage to the world, have 
been eliminated. If Paul saw a 
gloomy face in Salerno, he was prone 
to have the sour fellow scourged into 
better humour and was _ always 
amazed that the more severe the 
whipping,the less did its recipient seem 
inclined to that laughter which the 
Prince so dearly loved, and if the man 
howled, his Highness was apt to 
shake his head and aver that this 
was but a contrary world, after all, 
when even the lash, well applied, 
could not spur a person toward 
mirth. 

Paul, when he came to his own, was 
the patron of all good fellows, if they 
but showed some trace of merit, and 
it was his boast that Salerno would 
yet rival Rome and Florence in the 
fine arts. But, as they say still in 
Salerno when they speak of him, a 
man may begin with a laugh and end 
with a sigh, and it is strange that if 
you read of the Prince now, it will 
be in the rccords of that Church which 
in early life he so jauntily flouted, 
and those who caroused with him then 
would have been astonished to le m 
how near he came to be included in 
the category of the saints. We may 
start in the race with a fine flourish 
of our heels, but we never know in 
what condition we shall breast the 
cord at the finish. 
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Paul’s palace stood high over the 
town, every night a blazing beacon- 
light of pleasure ; music and laughter 
floating down from it, echoed back 
by the revels of the city itself, for 
as the prince is, so are the people. 
At the other end of Salerno, also 
highly placed, was the castle of the 
painters, built by Paul to house them, 
with a lofty studio, the like of which 
was not to be found elsewhere in 
Italy, and consequently upon no other 
spot on this fair earth. Here was 
every appliance for the use of pic- 
ture making ; Rome sneeringly said, 
every appliance except genius, of 
which the Imperial city claimed a 
monopoly. 

Florence held that an immense 
studio and pampered painters did 
not necessarily produce great pictures, 
and Paul replied, “ Wait and see.”’; 

At the head of this art school 
Paul had set the imperious Rufino, 
lured from Venice by the compensa- 


tion of a doge and the retinue and 


lodgings of a king. Hither then 
flocked art students, to the delight 
of Prince and painter, and Rufino, 
hating both Rome and Florence, 
echoed his potentate’s words, ** Wait 
and see.” If the coming artist was 
to be produced, Rufino was resolved 
he should bail from Salerno; and 
Rufino was a determined man, stop- 
ping at nothing to accomplish his 
ends, with the cruelty of the Venetian, 
the determination of the Roman, 
and the hard polish of the Florentine ; 
a man not to be baffled, who, in spite 
of his qualities of despot, was simply 
adored by his followers. But one 
student dared contradict him; this 
was young Andrea Farnenti, who had 
come on foot, begging his way, from 
Perugia, that he might take advantage 
of the lavishness of Prince Paul, 
for he had no money to support 
himself at Rome or elsewhere. The 
arrogant Rufino took at once to the 
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lad, who came in upon him footsore, 
gaunt and starved, but with eyes 
aglow with enthusiasm for his -call- 
ing. The master gave the pilgrim 
immediate place in the studio, 
though to do so he curtly refused 
admission to a rich and titled fop 
who had been recommended by no 
less a person than Paul himself, to 
whom the fop, indignant that a 
pauper should be preferred to a 
noble, made complaint to his High- 
ness. The latter threw back his head, 
and laughed boisterously, crying :— 

‘“* By God, there are ¢wo rulers in 
Salerno, and I am the lesser. Fling 
away your maiden brushes, my lord, 
and join the minor Prince in his 
palace routs, choosing as I do the 
colour of nature as preferable to all 
the pigments of art. By my soul, I 
shall not interfere with Rufino, who 
may yet daub me a picture the world 
will go down on its knees before.” 

Andrea soon justified -Rufino’s 
selection. He possessed the creative 
spark of genius, as yet untrained, 
and the master’s preference for him 
was marked by all the school. The 
youth had northern courage in his 
veins, and sometimes when the 
master’s insolence became undue, 
Farnenti would front him valorously, 
and say such contumely was not to 
be borne by free men, while the others 
held breath, expecting bis demolition. 
Rufino’s dark eyes would blaze sud- 
denly with Neapolitan anger, then 
the coolness of the Venetran lagoons 
came upon him, and with a shrug of 
the shoulders or a sinister smile he 
allowed the unexpected opposition to 
pass in silence. Andrea was warned 
by his comrades that some day he 
might go too far and court annihila- 
tion, but the youth modestly said he 
hoped such would not be the case, 
for he loved the master and hoped 
not willingly to offend him. 


Prince Paul was a thorn in the 
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side of the Church. He was too 
powerful to be grappled with by 
force, too well. beloved by his people 
to be undermined by craft, too philo- 
sophical to be overcome in argument, 
too frivolous to be touched by appeal, 
too fearless to be affected by the terrors 
of excommunication, too independent 
to be browbeaten in his own Court ; 
all-in-all a difficult man to deal with 
If angered, he might well cudgel every 
monk from his principality. Indeed, 
he seemed to care as little for an 
abbot’s robe as for a beggar’s tatters, 
so far as the rod was concerned. He 
thought monks should drink and be 
jolly fellows, and it must be admitted 
that too many of the brethren under 
his rule most cordially agreed with 
him. His sumptuous table never 
lacked a holy friar or other church- 
man who could toss flagon with the 
best of them, and if he did not rollick 
forth a song, was unstinting in 


applause when one was melodiously 


sung. The monks within the Prince’s 
confines were disinclined from one 
reason or another to protest against 
his conduct, their motto being, “ Let 
well alone.” . To their eternal credit, 
then, be it recorded- that the good 
fathers of Amalfi undertook this un- 
gracious task of expostulation. Their 
detractors may say that it was safe 
‘enough, because the ruler of Amalfi 
was a lord paramount with whom 
. Paul would think twice before he 
gave ground for quarrel, even if he 
wished to have trouble with a close 
neighbour, which, it was well known, 
he did not. So the monks came along 
in solemn procession, passed thus 
chanting through the streets of 
Salerno, and so to the Prince’s 
palace. 

Paul received the serious men with 
great hilarity, ordering in seven hogs- 
heads of wine, amid the laughter of 
his boon companions, under pretence 
that the fraternity had come to drink 
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with him, and that the supply needs 
be ample. 

“O Prince of Profligates!”’ cried 
the leader of the holy men, and surely 
his beginning could hardly be called 
conciliatory, ‘‘ we are not come hither 
to carouse with you or with your 
sinful band, but to make protest in 
the name of our Holy Church, against 
the immoral life you live, to the 
scandal of the land.” 

Paul had thrown a leg over the arm 
of the great chair of state in which 
he sat, a most undignified position 
in which to receive a sober delegation, 
and a cynical smile curved his fine 
lips, for he cared little for churchmen, 
except those who sat at his table and 
were the last under it. His nobles 
watched him keenly, hoping their 
chief would not become suddenly 
angry with these meddlers, or that the 
monks would be less lavish with their 
censure than at the opening. 

“Good father,” said the Prince 
genially, “’tis not a question of 
morals at all.” 

“Sir, of what is it a question, 
then ?” asked the monk. 

“It is solely a question of wine. 
The grapes about Amalfi seem to 
have taken on some of the sourness of 
your distinguished Order, while the 
grapes we crush possess all the warm 
mellow character of their over-lord. 
Had Amalfi our wine, Amalfi were 
the centre of joy, and I should be 
heading an embassy begging you to 
lead a better life. , Were Salerno com- 
pelled to drink your wine, we would 
be arrayed in sackcloth and powdered 
with ashes. Improve your vintage, 
good father, rather than attempt to 
improve me, and view life through 
the golden medium of an excellent 
wine. “*Twould marvellously clarify 
your vision, I warrant you. The 
Founder of your cult made good wine 
for the marriage feast; better, it 
is written, than all that had gone 
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before. Well, we follow Him closer 
than do you, and will have only the 
best.” 

“Blaspheme not the Christ, O 
Paul of Salerno, or your pride shall 
be humbled. Crucify Him not afresh 
by your ribaldry, lest He call you 
before Him, terrible in judgment.” 

And: this saying, thundered forth 
with that threatening majesty’ of 
tone which is the sonorific gift of 
some stern churchmen, had a pal- 
pable effect on all present, even upon 
the Prince himselt, for each there, 
though a roysterer for the day, hoped 
to die in the faith, at some long-post- 
poned time, when wine or women 
were less tasteful to the lips. And the 
saying was long remembered, bestow- 
ing later upon Amalfi an odour of 
prophecy as lasting as it was un- 
merited, for the good man spoke 
indignantly on the spur of the mo- 
ment, with no thought of forecast. 

** Ah, well,” said Prince Paul, with 
some attempt at  nonchalance, 
‘charity also is a virtue of our com- 
mon Church, surely taught by our 
Saviour. Do not forget that one of 
my name, now asaint in your calendar, 
persecuted the Church, which I never 
did, and that his reform was ad- 
mittedly complete. Therefore, rever- 
end father, practise charity and pray 
for me, so that my ultimate redemp- 
tion may redound to thy credit. 
You see I have faith, a most saving 
grace.” 

** «Faith without works is dead,’”’ 
quoted the father unflinching. He 
liked not to be contested with upon 
his own ground, in the presence of 
his own flock. 

“Then let us add good works to 
faith and make the combination com- 
plete,” cried the jovial Prince, as if 
this were an easy problem, happily 
thought of and speedily performed. 
“How would the gift of a thousand 
golden crowns to the famous monas- 
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tery of Amalfi commend. itself as a 
step in the right direction toward the 
regeneration of the second wicked 
Paul? ” 

The churchman’s forbidding face 
perceptibly softened, and his fol- 
lowers smacked their lips as if they 
had been moistened by that excellent 
wine of which the Prince boasted. 
Paul’s humorous eye" twinkled, as he 
noted the eagerness of shepherd and 
flock. 

*“* T doubt not ’twould be accounted, 
when blessed by our prayers, as mark- 
ing progress toward salvation.” 

“I am rejoiced to hear it,” replied 
the Prince, “but even in accom- 
plishing our own redemption we 
must be cautious lest we throw tempt- 
ation in the way of our fellows, and 
jeopardise their souls, equally precious 
as our own. Yellow gold is as seduc- 
tive as the yellow wine of Revello, 
therefore shall I not pay the money 
to the monastery, but denude my- 
self of the dross by offering a prize of 
a thousand crowns for the _ best 
pictured bead of the Christ, which 
painting I will bestow upon Amalfi, 
to the eternal glory of the place, only 
hoping that Salerno will have the 
credit of producing it.” 

To this proposal the monks de- 
murred. They were already well 
supplied with pictures, they said, 
while the money would come useful 
by making possible certain long- 
needed additions and alterations. 

The Prince smiled, but was firm. 
It was suggested that he might present 
an image of silver to the value of the 
thousand crowns, and thus patronise 
art while at the same time he en- 
riched the convent with bullion, 
valuable to melt in time of trouble. 

“We in Salerno are no silversmiths 
like the hammering mechanics of 
Genoa,” replied the Prince. “It is 
the picture or nothing, for the solid 
metal would but tempt ravishers from 
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without or promote corruption within, 
and we will not pave our way to 
heaven with disaster to our fellows, 
monk or layman. Quote to them, 
Sir Prior, the saying regarding the 
love of money and the root of evil. 
I disbuyse the gold, art is stimulated, 
and the brethren are inspired by a 
noble painting—surely a_ threefold 
consummation, admirable in scope 
and completeness. And furthermore, 
to commemorate a season of joy and 
good comradeship, we will make a 
Christmas gift of it. Next Christmas 
Day shall be devoted to the painting 
of this picture. You hear, Rufino ? 
The prize is open to the world and 
you shall be the judge of the com- 
petitors. I know you as too true an 


artist to allow anything but merit 
to sway your choice, and while we 
hope Salerno wins the contest, still, 
if the money goes north, the picture 
comes south, and that will be our 
What say you, Prince 


consolation. 
of Painters ?” 

“°Tis a most munificent endow- 
ment, your Highness,” cried Rufino, 
in his stentor voice; then rapping 
out a great oath, to the scandal of 
the monks, he smote his huge fist on 
the table, and swore roundly that 
Salerno should make an effort toward 
it, but that the best man should win, 
wherever he hailed from. “ Never- 
theless, your Highness,” concluded 
Rufino, “‘ one day is too short a time 
in which to paint a worthy picture. 
Let it be finished by Christmas Day, 
or then begun, but I should not advise 
vour Highness thus to limit the time 
of its production.” 

** Not so, Rufino. Save us all from 
fire! We may cause a miracle to 
be done in Salerno. I will do my 
part toward such an outcome by 
giving a great feast on Christmas, 
and would invite our pious visitors 
from Amalfi, did I not know they will 
prefer to forward this wonder of a 
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picture by holding service in their 
chapel on Christmas Day. And an 
admirable arrangement we make of 
it : they fast and we feast, so through 
starvation and repletion we should 
accomplish something between us.” 

With this the monks were fain to 
depart contented, although Salerno 
drank not a cupful less wine*because 
of their mission. 

Rufino gathered his pupils and 
followers around him in the great 
studio, his fierce eyes aglow because 
of the challenge flung forth to the 
artistic world. He told them of the 
splendid generosity of the Prince and 
withdrew all leave to visit the taverns 
of the town until the picture was 
finished. The studio, he said, must 
now become a very monastery in 
strictness of discipline, and any stu- 
dent who disobeyed, did so under 
pain of instant dismissal from the 
select coterie. 

For a few days before Christmas 
all was activity within the huge 
studio. The students were busy 
stretching canvases and preparing 
panels. Workmen placed a heavy 
log athwart the floor near the upper 
end of the room, at the spot formerly 
occupied by the model-stand, and in 
the timber they mortised an oblong, 
rectangular hole. Finally there was 
fitted into this socket, slightly in- 
clined from the perpendicular, a 
massive wooden cross. 

Rufino had given his orders and 
had disappeared. On the morning of 
Christmas he returned, and, with 
gloomy brow, surveyed the result of 
his command. Everything being 
apparently to his satisfaction, he 
withdrew a roll of parchment from 
his mantle, strode to the door, and 
nailed the document against the 
panel. At first the students thought 
it was some list of rules to be observed 
but as Rufino stood away from it, 
they saw, in red wax, the seal of the 
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“THE OUTLAWS DROVE THE CRUEL SPIKES THROUGH FLESH AND WOOD WITH A CELERITY 
THAT WAS ALMOST :-MERCIFUL.” 
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Prince, like a blotch of coagulated 
blood in contrast with the pallid 
leather. As it was undoubtedly 
posted up for scrutiny, although 
Rufino said nothing, they read it 
silently. It was a State paper delegat- 
ing to the Court painter power of 
arrest, imprisonment without trial, 
life or death over all not noble within 
tbe domains of the Prince until such 
time as the painting-was completed. 

The young artists looked gloomily 
at one another, thinking this warning 
was directed against themselves, well 
knowing that Rufino was not a man 
to be trifled with, and here was 
evidence. that for the day at least he 
had supreme authority to do what he 
pleased, his victim losing even the 
right of appeal to the Prince. 

Rufino had brought back with him 
some half-a-dozen stalwart mountain- 
eers, low-browed ruffians, who now 
stood in a ragged group, lowering upon 
the daintily-dressed students, “gazing 
upon this visible embodiment of un- 
reasoning force. 

Rufino, with his own hand, bolted 
the outer doors, then said to his 
brigand following: 

** Lower the cross.” 

The men lifted the heavy timber 
from its cavity and laid it prone upon 
the beam. The painter now opened 
the door of an inner room, and led 
forth a bare-footed, bare-headed man, 
who stared bewildered around him, 
unused to the novel circumstance in 
which he found himself, his large 
appealing eyes filled with a vague 
fear. At sight of him, a ripple of 
applause went up from the enthusias- 
tic students. Here, in-the flesh, was 
an ideal figure of the Christ, with head 
and face that could not have, been 
bettered. This, then, had been the 
result of Rufino’s absence and 
search, and a most admirable con- 
clusion it was. 

The painter, with the exactitude of 
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knowledge that pertains to the ex- 
pert, draped about the trembling 
form a loose white robe and placed 
on his head a twisted bramble chaplet, 
then stood back to admire his handi- 
work. 

“Excellent, excellent!” mur- 
mured the students with unanimous 
approval, while the haunting eyes 
of the man followed every movement 
of the black-browed Rufino. 

“Nail him to the cross!” com- 
manded the painter. 

The outlaws fell upon the terrified 
model, threw him back downward on 
the outstretched arms of the inter- 
secting timbers, and, amidst excruci- 
ating screams, drove the cruel spikes 
through flesh and wood, with a 
celerity that was almost merciful. 

*“* Lift the cross into place,” cried 
Rufino in a voice that pierced the 
tempest of agony. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, 
to your canvases—to your canvases. 
There is your model.” 

From the time that Rufino’s purpose 
became understood, freezing horror 
struck all action from the group of 
students who were witnesses of his 
action. Now his heated command 
melted the spell that enchained them. 
The majority, tutored in the painter’s 
unquestioned despotism, flew to their 
easels ; several remained fear-helpless, 
watching wide-eyed the gruesome 
spectacle ; one strode forward. 

“Love of God! Signor Rufino, 
take that wretch down,”’ beseeched 
young Andrea Farnenti. 

“Get to your work, sir,” roared 
the painter. 

“It is past bearing ; 
demon, not of a man. 
down, I implore you.” 

“Sir, to your brushes. I'll have 
no interference from you or any 
other. He hangs to the cross until 
he is painted.” 

Andrea appealed wildly first to 
the mountaineers, who laughed at 


the act of a 
Take him 
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him, then to his fellow-students, who 
dared not brave the anger of their 
master. 

Rufino, with teeth-held lip, stood 
watching the young man’s frenzy, 
the quick flush of anger at opposition 
mounting higher and higher in his 
swarthy face. Nevertheless he re- 
strained himself marvellously. 

“‘ Enough of this,”’ he said, panting. 
“What is the agony—the life or 
death—of one hind—of a thousand 
such, compared with the production 
of an undying picture? To your 
task, Andrea.” 

‘“* Never while that tortured spectre 
hangs there.” 

The abutment of self-control gave 
way, and a hot lava-stream of words 
poured forth, Rufino’s menacing eyes 
blazing. 

“To your work, you whimpering 
hound, or by the living God, I shall 
nail you in that man’s stead.” 

The calmness which had _ so 
abruptly deserted the elder man 
seemed to fall on the younger. He 
spread out his arms and replied in 
low tones : 

“Do so, Rufino, and I will stop 
my whimpering. Rather for me the 
place of principal than of witness.” 

An imperious gesture by the painter 
indicated that he was about to carry 
out his threat, but a low growl from 
the students warned him of growing 
rebellion. They gathered themselves 
behind Andrea, and one of the oldest 
tore down the Prince’s proclamation 
from the door. Rufino curbed himself 
as a strong man checks back a bolting 
horse. Common sense had not been 
entirely submerged by rising passion. 
To precipitate a conflict between his 
mountain desperadoes and his class 
was not the action that would result 
in the painting of a great picture, 
and the scant time at their disposal 
was flying. The wily diplomacy of 
the born Italian came uppermost. 
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“Andrea, and the rest of you, 
listen. It is you who are prolonging 
this man’s pain, not I. There he 
stays until he is painted. If you 
refuse to work, then my doors are 
open for you to leave. I myself will 
paint the Christ, and I have little 
sentiment to waste on the model. 
But if you set yourselves to this glori- 
ous accomplishment I swear he comes 
down the moment you have finished. 
That is my utmost concession. Now 
paint or go.” 

** You promise to release him when 
I cry I have done?” shouted Far- 
nenti eagerly. 

“Yes. Yes. I have already said 
it. But your word of honour that 
you do not slight your work.” 

“ Agreed, agreed!” 

Andrea threw himself feverishly 
upon his task, tears streaming un- 
heeded down his cheeks. Now the 
native genius of the youth, backed 
by the skill acquired under Rufino’s 
stern teaching, was his helper, and he 
wrought as painter never wrought 
before. The model had ceased his in- 
effectual outcry, and merely moaned 
piteously from time to time. Once 
or twice he swooned and his head fell 
helplessly forward, then pain revived 
him, and he groaned aloud. The 
light was beginning to wane, when 
Andrea startled the silent room by 
springing to his feet and crying 
aloud almost in the very words of 
the Saviour : 

** Master, it is finished 

“On your honour ? ” 

“On my honour. Not 
stroke can I add to it.” 

Instantly, at a wave of Rufino’s 
hand, the cross was lowered, and the 
limp body removed from it, as ten- 
derly as might be. A cup of wine 
was held to his pallid lips, and with 
wailing murmurings he came slowly 
back to life and pain. Rufino caused 
him to be carried into the room from 
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another 
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which he had emerged, and, as the 
door was bolted upon him, said sig- 
nificantly, ‘“‘ We may need him again.” 

But Rufino failed to reckon on the 
open window and upon the crafty 
temporary insanity his cruelty had 
implanted in the ill-used man. The 
victim climbed stealthily out, bent 
on one thing only—an appeal to the 
Prince and its consequent vengeance 
upon the painter. 

Three women, gaudily dressed, were 
dancing up the main street of Salerno, 
arms intertwined, garlands of flowers 
in their flowing hair, for Christmas 
festivities were at their height. Their 
gay lilt-mingled with the laughter of 
their followers. Suddenly the song 
was frozen on their lips and they 
stood still in the road paralysed with 
fear. Down towards them in the 
centre of the thoroughfare strode a 
figure, with arms outstretched, for 
thus only could the burning palms 
be cooled. The lurid evening light, 
reflected from the glowing sea, glori- 
fied the agonised face, ghost-white 
save for the drops of blood that 
trickled from the headdress of thorns. 
His robe of snow seemed to shine in 
the gathering darkness, and each step 
in the dust left its mark of crimson. 

* Accurséd! Accurséd ! ” cried this 
apparition. ‘“‘Accurséd be Salerno 
and all within its walls!” 

The revellers fell to their knees, 
calling on their forgotten God for 
mercy. Thus the forlorn human 
shape journeyed through the town, 
in the enchanted luminous haze of 
the dying day, transfigured by its 
magic, leaving the _ terror-stricken 
population in a mown swath behind 
him, as if he were the veritable 
Reaper of Death, with his swinging 
scythe. 

All unheeding the effect he produced 
the man made straight for the well- 
guarded portals of the palace. He 
met with no opposition. Pikes 


that would have crossed to prevent 
the unauthorised passage of any 
other fell clattering to the pavement ; 
sentinels, set there to challenge and 
dispute, prostrated themselves face 
downward on the flags; servants 
fled shrieking. 

Prince Paul, already wine-drenched, 
sat, a jovial host, at the head of his 
table, a prelate on one hand, a warrior 
on the other, with a hilarious company 
down each side of the long board. 
Constellations of wax candles shed 
their brilliant starlight from vaulted 
timber roof, and the rectangular 
horizon of the cornice. The air was 
resonant with jest and laughter. 
Nevertheless, there was some slight 
trace of annoyance on the Prince’s 
brow, for the third course was over- 
due, an unheard-of dereliction where 
prompt service was taken for granted. 
Of what could the henchmen be 
thinking ? Why was the progress of 
the feast impeded ? The eyes of the 
Prince were fixed on the crimson cur- 
tains of heavy Sorrento silk that hung 
over the doorway, but no servitor 
parted them, and his Highness 
frowned at the unwonted delay. 
Nevertheless, ill-humour, from what- 
ever cause, rarely remained long with 
the light-hearted Paul, and remem- 
bering his duty to his guests, he shook 
off all trace of it, rose to his feet and 
uplifted a flagon. 

“* Nobles and gentles,”’ he began. 

The uproar subsided, and a murmur 
of. applause rang along the table, 
drinking vessels clattering on the 
planks. 

“* His Highness speaks. The Prince, 
the Prince! Silence for the Prince,” 
was the cry. 

Paul bowed to his enthusiastic 
guests and continued: “We are 
gathered here to-night to celebrate 
in befitting manner the most auspi- 
cious anniversary of the year, duly 
honoured by all godly princes and 
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people, in palace and in hovel. We 
commemorate Christmas, the birth- 
day of our Saviour and therefore I 
propose to you a suitable toast, to 
be drunk from brimming measures. 
Nobles and gentles, I give you Jesus 
Christ, first on earth and second in 
heaven !” 

Now, this was going too far even 
for that impious gathering, for al- 
though, as has been said, they lived 
freely, all hoped for absolution and 
salvation at the end. The daring 
toast was received in dense silence, 
several furtively crossing themselves. 
A Christmas revel was all very well, 
but even a prince should not drag 
in a sacred name, except, of course, 
by way of an oath. It was the portly 
prelate who ventured to give voice to 
the general sentiment. The good 
father rose to his feet, a little un- 
steadily, for he was top-heavy with 
the potent liquors so lavishly be- 
stowed upon him, but he spoke with 
all the gravity of the half-drunken, 
and all the dignity of the highly- 
placed churchman. 

“Your Highness, it is not seemly 
that you should link the name of our 
Lord with a drinking toast, as you 
might that of a favourite beauty of 
your Court.” 

‘““And why not, your reverence ? 
‘Tis my way of paying honour; you 
with your beads, me with my flagon ; 
each according to his habit.” 

“With all deference, your High- 
ness, *tis an unheard-of thing, not to 
be lightly undertaken in a Christian 
land.” 

“Sir Priest, that is a woman’s 
reason,” cried Paul angrily, made 
stubborn by his potations, forgetting 
he should be host first and ruler after- 
ward. “Has the feminine gown of 
your Order banished all masculine 
vigour from your brain ? ’Twas never 
done, say you. Very well, let’s set a 
precedent, which is the privilege of 
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princes. Not link a good name with 
good wine ? Out upon such a senti- 
ment. Christ Himself, if He %were 
here, would sanction me. Did He 
not change slavish water into noble 
wine that the feast might be merry ? 
Do you contravene your own teach- 
ing ? Give me logic, not cant phrases.” 

“Your Highness threatens an act 
of sacrilege.” 

** Bald assertion, divorced from all 
proof. I say ‘tis an act of worship, 
and my pronouncement is as good as 
yours.” 

“Thou shalt not crucify Christ 
afresh. Peter the Apostle returned to 
Rome and martyrdom that our Lord 
might not sufter again. Beware, O 
Paul the Prince, lest worse befall 
thee!” 

Despots love not contradiction, and 
this continued opposition maddened 
the master of Salerno, the more as he 
saw that his courtiers sympathised 
with priest and not with Prince. He 
was accustomed to carry all his 
following with him in a controversy, 
and now he gave rein to his wrath, 
shouting aloud words long remembered 
with dismay in Salerno, bringing fear 
to the most hardened listener around 
that ribald board. The stalwart 
Prince seemed majestic in his anger 
as he raised the beaker high above 
his head, and roared forth in tones 
that echoed from the vaulted roof: 

““Name of God! Have I lived to 
learn that cravens surround me, 
frightened by a myth? Then, O 
Christ, I alone have the courage to 
drink to you. If I do wrong, paralyse 
this strong arm erc it bring the wine 
to my lips—if you can! Now for 
the second miracle of the wine!” 

A shiver of abject apprehension 
ran through his audience at this bold 
defiance, and, as all eyes were turned 
upon him in grim foreboding, they 
saw the right arm tremble and the 
drops of wine, like blood, lip over the 
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flagon’s brim and splash on the marble 
floor. The Prince’s stare became wild 
and fixed, his under jaw dropped, he 
breathed like a man in apoplexy, 
and the flagon fell with a startling 
crash on the stone, as he staggered 
back, bringing his hands to his head. 


one ° . ‘ 
fhe crimson curtains had parted: 


there stood before him, white against 
red, a vivid representation of the 
Great Tragedy, which none but Paul 
at that moment saw, and he, dazed, 
thought at first it was a vision made 
from the fumes of wine, till, drawing 
hand across bis straining eyes, the 
picture still remained. 

Several sprang to their feet. 
“The Prince, tne Prince ! 
to the Prince. He is stricken. 

is ill. Support him.” 


Look 
He 


** Merciful God,” prayed tie prelate, 
“visit not Thy just resentment upon 
Thine anointed. 
he said.” 

Then upon the commotion struck 


He knew not what 


hollow voice that the 
tumult into panic : 

‘* Accurséd city and thrice-accurséd 
ruler! Prince of Salerno, behold your 
work!” 

The scene which followed found no 
one there sane enougn to record it. 
No two present agreed regarding its 
details. The monkish chronicle is 
tinctured with incredibility through 
the evident- belief of the writer that 
the apparition was supernatural, and 
the equally evident desire to bring the 
lesson home to all readers of the 
manuscript. Women shrieked and fell 
unheeded to the floor ; benches were 
overturned ; men drew swords only 
to let them clang nerveless to the 
marble tiling; then all dropped to 
their knees in a fervour of prayer 
and supplication. The Prince, arms 
outspread upon the table and head 
buried in them, moaned for mercy, 
and there remained all that tempest- 
uous night. 


changed 
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The wounded man, sanity slowly 
returning to him, became affected by 
the wave of emotional terror he had 
occasioned. The myriad of lights 
dazzled and bewildered him. He 
began to realise that he was in - the 
lion’s den, that the potentate he had 
braved was lord of life and death and 
torture. He could not understand 
why his words and appearance should 
have so demented those proud nobles 
who listened and saw, but he feared 
the reaction and their vengeance. He 
dimly unaerstood that here was a 
Court at which no serf like himself 
could expect either justice or mercy, 
and an eager desire to escape took 
possession of him, before worse might 
ensue. Silently he stole back between 
the curtains, and passed unheeded 
through deSerted corridor, cloister, 
archway, square and outer gate. 
Thence eastward and up, to the com- 
parative safety of his native moun- 
tains, seeking a niding-place for a 
time. 

In the studio, at the other end of 
the town, a very different scene was 
being enacted, those gathered within 
its walls having no knowledge of the 
escape of their victim or the uproar in 
city and palace. Rufino, his purpose 
accomplished, sought now to soothe 
the ruffled spirits of his pupils. 
Seeing the effect his tyrannous action 
had had upon those who might have 
been expected to subordinate every- 
thing to the success of their craft, he 
began to fear the outcome if any 
account of it filtered through to 
Prince and people. He spoke to his 
silent auditors about the lasting glory 
of their profession, admitted his own 
heart was so thoroughly imbued with 
love of it, that perhaps he thought 
too little of the methods he had that 
day made use of. However, a guild 
must stand together, and he expected 
support from his following. He asked 
from them, therefore, a pledge of 
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secrecy regarding the work of that 
Christmas Day, and this they some- 
what sullenly granted. 

“And now,” he cried with an 
assumed jauntiness, “ before the light 
fails, let us see it your results have 
justified my cruelty.” 

Each easel, with its square burden, 
was taken by its owner from the 
group and placed in line with the 
others, where the light would fall 
fairly on the pictures; then Rufino, 
with the artists behind him, passed 
along before the sketches, comment- 
ing and, for the most part, commend- 
ing. The work pleased him, and 
confirmed him in his opinion, never 
swerved from, despite their womanish 
shrinking before pain, that much de- 
pended on a perfect model. At the last 
he came upon the painting by young 
Andrea Farnenti, the artist standing 
moodily by his easel, unheeding the 
chatter of his more volatile comrades 
or the grave criticisms of the master. 

Rufino became silent as he looked 
upon the final canvas. Here was a 
portrayal of buman agony such as 
even he had never seen in all the 
thousands of pictures he had viewed 
during his life in the very homes of 
finest art. Silently he took off his 
broad .bonnet and stood uncovered 
before it. Every pupil knew that 
here at last was the masterpiece, 
even before the judge spoke. 

Rufino unclasped the long robe 
of his office and let it fall from 
him. 

“Place the mantle on Andrea’s 
shoulders,” he said in a low voice. 
“T am no longer master; he is 
supreme. Andrea, forgive me that I 
spoke coarsely to you. Still, I was in 
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the right and you have proved it. 
The skill to do this great work you 
have had partly from me, but your 
genius has mixed with your pigments, 
the divine element of Pity, and the 
grace and pleading of Pity shines 
forth from every brush-stroke.” 

The young man, his face flushed, 
stepped forth and spoke eagerly :—- 

“Do I, then, get the thousand 
crowns ?” 

At this unexpected question a chill 
seized the enthusiasm of those who 
listened, for where true art is wnder 
consideration, the question of money 
should not thrust itself forward. 
There were a few moments of painful 
silence, then Rufino answered coldly, 
with a shrug of his shoulders : 

-“*T suppose so, for it is not likely 
that the equal of this will come even 
from Imperial Rome itself. You may 
be peor, Farnenti, but, if you viewed 
it aright, this moment of triumph is 
not to be weighed against all the coin 
ever struck.” 

‘““My poverty has nothing to do 
with it, Signor. I would finger the 
money no more than if it were the 
thirty pieces of silver. Nevertheless 
I thank God it comes to me, that it 
may go instantly to endow for life 
the poor wretch who was tortured 
that I might paint.” 

Thus it came about that Salerno 
grew to be the most pious city in the 
realm ;° that the peasant got his 
thousand crowns; and that Amalfi 
received its picture, which later, 
during an invasion, was riven from 
the monastery, and so became lost 
to the world, as if to show that nothing 
is lasting, bought at too great a price 
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at San Hueca, some thirty 

miles from the _ capital, 

Assumpcion, is a pretentious 
adobe building ; pretentious that is, 
compared with the lesser and more 
humble residences that stretch away 
on each side of it, and. opposite, 
forming the main street. There are 
six windows in the front, three above 
and as many below, the upper green 
shuttered and small, the lower guarded 
by iron bars to bar the way to in- 
quisitive night prowlers. The main 
doorway is in the centre, its door 
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massive and strong ; to the ordinary | 


individual] seeming to say, “ Abandon 
hope all ye of entering here.”’ 


Ludwig Heller thought differently 
as he stood outside in the narrow 
street, his sharp eyes concealed behind 
a pair of green spectacles, his poncho 


discarded for a suit 6f Teutonic 
tweeds much frayed and old. He 
had some knowledge of botany, and 
that impudence which carries off a 
well-acted part; in short he looked 
the picture of a learned European 
sent out to collect botanical specimens 
for an equally learned society. Across 
his shoulders he had slung a tin col- 
lecting case, a harmless receptacle 
enough, which no one would imagine 
contained all the implements of the 
burglar’s craft. 

He looked thoughtfully at the door, 
now half thrown back to admit the 
various bank customers who passed 
in and out from time to time; he 
studied the barred windows at each 
side, returning again to his scrutiny 
f the door. The heavy lock which 
fastened it lay~at the back, and 


could not be seen from the outside, 
so Ludwig wandered towards it in 
an apparently aimless manner, stood 
within the doorway, looked thought- 
fully behind, and entering stepped up 
to the bank counter. 

A drowsy Spanish clerk looked 
up from a book in which he was 
writing, and bowed with indifferent 
and languid courtesy. 

“Bueno dia, Sefior, 
vou?” 

“-T hav’ come to open a small 
account,’ said Ludwig in very bad 
Spanish, “I am a German, Dr. Lud- 
wig Heller, I make here examinations 
of your plants—flora. I stay here 
perhaps a month, not in the town, 
you understand, but out, away with 
a friend in his estancia.” 

The clerk nodded even more lian- 
guidly, “‘ Bueno, Sefior, good. What 
amount do you desire to deposit ?” 

Ludwig drew out a roll of notes, 
and made a laborious calculation, 
giving German marks in their Spanish 
equivalent. ‘Three hundred and 
fifty pesetas,” he said at last. 

The clerk smiled politely, took the 
notes, and placed them in a small 
safe which stood behind him, which 
proceeding Ludwig watched closely 
under cover of his green spectacles. 
A glance was sufficient, and showed 
him that the safe was of an old- 
fashioned pattern, which an expert 
would have no difficulty in opening ; 
glancing away again his eyes fell 
upon a brass handle that projected 
from the side wall of the office. He 
turned to the clerk :— 

“*Donnerwetter! my money will 
not be safe there,” he cried, fussily 


what will 
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‘ 

‘It is a sum that I cannot lose. 
Why is it not put in a stronger place ? 
You hav’ another safe—naturlich ? ” 

“Truly, Sefior,” said the clerk, 
calmly. ‘ But it is for the very large 
amounts only.” 

“ T do not wish to lose my money,” 
Ludwig repeated angrily. 

“If the Sefior desires then,” said 
the clerk, indulgently, and reopened 
the safe, “his notes shall be put 
there.” 

He crossed to the side wall, in- 
serted a key in a small keyhole 
hidden beside a plaster ornament, 
and turning it swung open the door 
of a large safe that was built in flush 
with the wall; he then placed the 
notes on a shelf within it while Ludwig 
still watched closely ; he closed the 
door again, and going to his desk 
wrote out a receipt for the amount 
deposited, giving the pseudo botanist 
time to glance keenly round the room 
to mark its chief features. 

When the clerk handed him the 
slip of paper, he began, in that fussy 
tone so much disliked by the easy- 
eoing Spaniard :— 

‘You are certain that the notes 
are now safe ?” 

The clerk passed a hand wearily 
over his hair, ‘* Ciertamente,” he 
replied slowly, “‘ I sleep here and keep 
the keys.” 

“But it is not enough,” fumed 
Ludwig. ‘“‘ The manager should see 
to it himself. Where is he?” 

“* To-day he is gone into the country 
to visit a chent,” replied the other 
with as much amiability as he could 
assume. 

“* And will return ? ” asked Ludwig. 

‘“* To-morrow, Sefior.”’ 

If he could have seen the quick 
gleam of satisfaction which came 
into the keen eyes behind those green 
spectacles, he might perhaps have 
suspected that his visitor’s questions 
were ominous, but he was dull-witted 
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by nature, and, fatigued by the ex- 
cessive heat, only asked himself when 
this long-winded foreigner was going 
to take his departure. 

At this moment a thin man, clad 
in the garb of a peon, appeared just 
within the door, and, advancing a 
pace, gazed around him with an air 
of intense stupidity. 

** Pardon, Sefiores, I look for the 
house of a friend—it is a mistake.” 

** A thief—a thief ! ” screamed Lud- 
wig excitedly. “He has seen me 
enter, and comes to rob me.” 

“T see you come in——” 
the peon. 

**Donnerwetter! that is it,” the 
choleric Teuton screamed again, and 
without further ado rushed at the 
still staring peon, who evaded his 
rush clumsily, only to fall against 
the half shut door, which went to 
with a crash. 

The clerk here interposed to pre- 
vent bloodshed, for the excited half- 
caste had drawn a knife and advanced 
towards his opponent. 

** Sefores, Sefores !”’ he cried, im- 
ploringly, “‘ Not so hasty, I beg of 
you. SeforHeller, you have made 
a mistake, this man is a peon.”’ 

“How a peon?” asked Ludwig, 
uncomprehendingly. 

“The servant of some neighbour- 
ing ranchero,” the clerk explained, 
while the half-caste, seeing that no 
further assault was impending, re- 
placed the knife in his belt with a 
muttered oath. 

* Pardon ; I hav’ made a mistake,” 
Ludwig said to him, holding out a 
silver coin, which he took with a 
mumbled, ‘‘ Gracias, Sefior,” and 
turned to go. 

Ludwig walked before him to the 
door, looking at it intently as he 
advanced, and making a quick mental 
note of the position of the lock, swung 
it a little back that the peon might 
slip out. 


began 
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“* Good day, I will come again when 
I want money,” he remarked amiably, 
and following on the heels of the half- 
caste, ambled down the street, while 
the tired clerk returned to his ledger, 
with an anathema upon all witless 
foreigners who wasted their energy 
upon such foolish inquiries instead 
of taking a siesta in the shade. 

When the peon 
left the bank, he 
strolled aimlessly 
up ,the “Calle 
Espada,” as the 
main street was 
called, and com- 
ing at last to its 
end, struck out 
a little into the 
dry, sunbaked 
plain beyond. 
There he stood 
waiting until the 
shambling 
tweed-clad figure 
who followed drew 
up to him, and 
ereeted him smiling. 

‘“* Good, Chico,”’ he 
said softly, “‘ you 
played your part 
well. It only remains 
now to draw off the 
Alcalde and his men 
upon a false scent, 
then the coast will 
be clear.” 

“Tt is so, Ludwig,” 
said the ci-devant ser- 
vant, no trace of dull- 
ness apparent now in his bright, close- 
lidded eyes, “my horse is at hand. 
Stay! I forgot to tell that only the 
\lcalde and one vigilante remain in 
the town. The others rode out this 
morning. Where ? Quien sabe, who 
knows ?” 

Ludwig returned no reply, but 
began to dishevel the shabby suit 
which he wore, tore off his collar, 
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battered into utter shapelessness his 
green felt hat, and finally, taking 
the knife from Chico’s belt, made 
several ragged slits in his coat sleeve. 
This accomplished he set up a long, 
sustained shriek, that echoed faintly 
back from the houses beyond. At 
the sound Chico Llanos bounded off 
like a panther, and soon disappeared 
in a belt of trees 
fringing the 
plain. 
Simultaneous- 
ly Ludwig began 
to run town- 
wards, where 
already a few 

-men appeared, 

startled by the 

cry,and scanned 

himinterestedly 

as he advanced 
at a run; a ragged 
much -gesticulating 
figure that caused 
at first some amuse- 
ment, until the 
purport of his wild 
shouts was under- 
stood. 

“IT am_ robbed 
—robbed,”’ he cried 
as he came up to 
the little group 
which had _ gath- 
ered: and one man 
there, the Alcalde, 
or local chief of 
police, walked up 
with a polite bow 
to question him. 

A few words made his meaning 
plain ; it appeared from his rambling 
statement that while strolling near 
the town he had been attacked and 
robbed by a half-caste. 

The Alcalde was sympathetic, but 
indisposed to exert himself, at first at 
any rate, until the mention of a con- 
siderable sum which Ludwig offered 
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for the thief’s capture set him all 
agog to be off. 

“IT hav’ lost a most valuable ring 
—an emerald, Sefior,” the latter ex- 
plained. “‘ Do not fail to catch him, 
and the reward will be paid to you— 
at once.” 

No further time was lost: the 
Alcalde hurried away, and returning 
presently, mounted and accompanied 
by the sole remaining “ vigilante,” 
asked Ludwig which way the thief 
had taken. 

“There!” Ludwig said, pointing 
in a direction exactly opposite to that 
in which Chico had gone, and watched 
the two, horseman gallop eagerly off, 
with a satisfied gleam lurking in his 
eyes. 

When they had gone almost. from 
sight, he turned slowly, and made his 
way back along the “ Calle Espada,” 
followed by a sympathetic group, who 
protested that such a dastardly act 
had never disgraced their town before. 
Halting at last before a “‘ posada ” or 
inn, he entered and sat down to con- 
sole himself with a glass of aguar- 
diente. 

And there be remained until the 
quickly-descending night wrapped 
about the town, smoking a rank 
black Manila cheroot, to all appear- 
ance the most hardly used foreigner 
in that land of barbarians. 

The place was at last deserted by 
his late sympathisers, who found that 
sympathy had no equivalent value in 
the raw spirit of the country, deserted 
by all save the tavern keeper, and his 
solitary guest who sat at a little table 
n the corner, sunk in a reverie from 
which the former’s most amiable if 
inquisitive remarks failed to rouse 
him. 

Whether he waited for someone to 
join him there was not easily 
apparent, but there he sat for a good 
half-hour after the last guest had 
left. 
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At last, however, Chico Llanos, 
still in the peon’s garb, entered the 
posada, and after a moment’s hesita- 
tion stepped up to the table at which 
Ludwig sat. His hair was deferential, 
more humble than is customary with 
the lower class South American, and 
he removed his sombrero, saying :— 

“IT have returned, Sefior, from 
the business 
me.” 

“Good,” said: Ludwig, heavily. 
“Did you find the orchid for which 
I sent you ?’ 

** No, Sejior.” 

You are a fool, Chico,” said the 
other, “meantime, I have been 
robbed of my enierald ring.” 
_“Caramba! But  where-—how, 
Sefior ?” 

The inn-keeper, who had listened 
to the conversation, looked up quickly 
and Ludwig noticing the fact, ordered 
two glasses of spirits. While he turned 
his: back to get what was required, 
Chico leant forward whispering softly, 
“The town is quiet, the bank closed, 
let us go.” 

Ludwig nodded assent as the man 
brought the aguardiente, and tossing 
off his glass rose slowly. 

“T will go out—to walk,” he 
announced, paid the innkeeper, strolled 
to the door and passed out, followed 
by the latter’s “ Bueno noche, Sefior.”” 

Chico remained, sipping his liquor, 
for a few minutes, then rose and 
followed him. 

They had previously agreed to 
take different ways in approaching the 
bank, so he did not go on after Lud- 
wig’s distant footfalls, but darting 
behind an adjacent house made” his 
way by a circuitous route to the 
end of the “Calle Espada,” down 
which he turned stealthily. 

The night was dark and starless, 
as only a tropical night can be, not 
a gloomy grey, as in more northerly 
latitudes, but an impenetrable curtain 
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of blackness that defied the keenest 
sight. 

All was still as he made his way 
noiselessly along the deserted Street, 
not a light burned in the houses, no 
sound broke’ the - calm. He 
reached the spot where the bank 
stood, and waited for a moment te 
listen. 
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door, a dark lantern in one hand, 
while with the other he worked a 
brace, the end of which rested against 
his breast. 

He looked up, breathed a word of 
caution, and returned to his work. 
Chico loosened the knife in his belt, 
and sat down to wait. 

The work took some time, for the 
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Presently a faint sound as of some- 
thing scratching’ came to his ears, 
and gazing hard into the blackness 
in the direction from which the sound 
came, he caught sight of a_ thin. 


piercing ray. He moved forward 
again, and in a moment was beside 
Ludwig, who knelt before the bank 


door was massive and very thick, 
but Ludwig worked patiently and 
deftly, exchanged the centre bit for 
one he found more useful, and finally 
had the satisfaction of seeing a com- 
plete circle of perforations in the 
hard wood around the concealed 
lock. He paused then for a little, 
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but having assured himself that no 
interruption need be feared, took a 
keen, thin saw, and began to cut 
between the perforations. 

Five minutes, and the lock was 
taken out, laid aside, and Chico, 
rising softly, followed his companion 
who had pushed the door back, and 
stepped into the bank. 

There were two -windows in the 
room which they entered, the third 
on that floor lighted a small side 
apartment in which the clerk slept ; 
inside they were closely shuttered, 
and Ludwig, after placing a cloth 
over the hole in the door, lighted 
an acetylene lamp which he carried. 
The dark lantern he blew out and 
put aside. 

The two men looked at each other, 
blinking in the vivid light, then 
Ludwig directed the rays upon the 
door of the clerk’s room, and dropped 
one of his tools. Chico drew his knife 


and held it by the point, handle 
downwards in his fingers. 

Quickly following the sound of the 
dropped saw, a stir was heard from 


behind the door where the clerk 
slept, then the sound of a footfall. 
Chico’s grip tightened on his knife. 

In a minute the slight, pyjama-clad 
figure of the young man appeared in 
the doorway, heavy-eyed, startled, a 
revolver hanging loosely in his hand. 
He blinked, looked more clearly, and 
caught sight of the two men. In that 
moment, Chico’s knife, deftly thrown, 
whizzed through the air and stuck 
quivering in his shoulder. He 
dropped the revolver, swayed for 
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a moment, then slipped to the floor, 
with a low moan. 

“Dead?” whispered Ludwig, in 
awe. 

“No, I threw high. Quick! take 
the key while I gag him,” Chico 
replied, and crossing to the prostrate 
figure, upon whose white pyjama 
jacket a scarlet stain broadened, 
he stooped down and inserted a ball of 
linen in his mouth. Ludwig, mean- 
while entered the bedroom and se- 
cured the key from under the 
pillow. 

Then they set to work on the safe, 
opened the heavy iron door, and 
began to examine its contents. 

“Railway securities—Santa Fé 
railway, no good,” said Ludwig, 
throwing the papers aside. “‘ Mort- 
gages—hum—ach! These my notes 
that I deposited, and here, Du lieber ! 
a diamond necklace; two bags of 
gold, more securities—this we can use 
—more gold——” 

His gloating comments were cut 
short by the sound of galloping 
horses, distant indeed, but perceptible 
in the still night air. 

‘** The Alcalde has returned. Quick, 
Chico, take the gold, the necklace, 
these papers! Hasten!” 

They worked like men possessed ; 
gathered together their booty, ex- 
tinguished the lamp, and went quickly 
out into the night. Ten minutes later 
the Alcalde and his man rode hastily 
up the street and passed. But within 
the dark bank the silence was only 
broken by the moans of the wounded 
man. 
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a MOST pestilent and 
avowed Whig,” cried 
old Sir Maurice de 
Bracy, his ruddy 

cheeks pale at the news, “I 

know not how he dare ven- 

ture his vile carcase about 
here, where all of us_ be 
honest.” 

Indeed, the news that 
young Roger Rodet, a major 
in the Foot Guards, and 

welt known as an active supporter of 

the Hanoverian Government, had sud- 

denly appeared and taken up his 

quarters in this quiet and remote village had 

sent a flutter of apprehension and dismay 

through all the neighbourhood, where, as old 

Sir Maurice had just said, everyone was “honest” 

in the sense of being an adherent of the dethroned 

Stuarts. Even at this time, when their cause seemed 

finaliy lost, and adherents were falling away on 

every side, this one little district remained fervently 

devoted to thg exiled royal family. And as none 

“DOROTHY LISTENED To ran WaS more ardently Jacobite than old Sir Maurice, 

LATTER vRRivaL” “T=? ~so none was more disturbed at the news of young 
Major Rodet’s arrival. 

“If report speak true,’’ observed Mistress Dorothy, Sir Maurice’s fair 
young daughter, looking up from her needlework, “this Major Rodet is not 
one to care over much where he goes.” 

‘Pray, young mistress, what dost thou know of Roger Rodet?” de- 
manded Sir Maurice angrily, glad of a chance to give some vent to his fear 
an@ disturbance of mind. ‘“‘ My father would have soundly chastised any 
maid that even knew such ‘a fellow’s name.” 

“That would have shown small justice on my grandsire’s part,” re- 
torted the young lady, undismayed, “had he himself presented the said 
fellow to the said maid of his, as my father presented Major Rodet to me.” 

““Eh, what do you say?” exclaimed Sir Maurice. “ When did I that ? ” 

**At Bath, no longer gone than last summer, when we went thither to take 
the waters,’’ returned Dorothy composedly. 

“But then I knew not he was a Whig,” retorted Sir Maurice, ‘“‘ and 
so soon as I heard how high in Court favour he was, I gave thee very 
different orders, madame.”’ 
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“Yes,” agreed the .maid, rising, 
““and made me show discourtesy to 
one who had shown none to me”; 
and so, having secured the last word, 
she left the room. 

But, in truth, the news of Major 
Rodet’s appearance in the village had 
disturbed fair Dorothy scarcely less 
than her father, though for very dif- 
ferent reasons, and she suddenly re- 
membered 
that old 
Grammer 
Dickon was 
ill ofan ague, 
and _ had 
been 
mised a visit. 
If old Gram- 
mer Dickon 
lived in the 
village and 
knew all 
that was 
going on 
there —well, 
after all, 
that was 
merely coin- 
cidence, and 
none of 
Dorothy’s 
making. Al- 
though she 
had certain 
tender me- 
mories of 
the hand- 
some, blue- 
eyed young 
officer she 
had met at *Bath, Dorothy was 
also well enough informed of how 
deeply her father was involved in 
the ceaseless and futile intrigues of 
the Jacobites to share, to some ex- 
tent, his fears at the open appearance, 
so near them, of one so high in the 
confidence of the Government as 
Major Rodet was reported to be. 
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“* PRAY WHAT DOST THOU KNOW OF ROGER RODET?'” 


The girl’s thoughts went back to 
the gay assembly rooms at Bath ; 
how kind he had been, how eagerly 
courteous. She had even found it 
hard to believe he was a Whig at all, 
for she had been taught to believe 
that all Whigs were rogues. Besides, 
he had not. been in the least like the 
country squires she was accustomed 
to meet. He could, for example, 
discuss with 
her the merits 
of Mr. Pope’s 
translation of 
Homer, then 
recently pub- 
lished, and he 
hadeven been 
at the little 
house in 
Twickenham, 
where the 
crippled poet 
reigned as 
king. Mis- 
tress Doro- 
thy awoke 
from her me- 
ditation with 
a violent start 
as she saw 
standing be- 
fore her, bow- 
ing profound- 
‘ly, Major 
Rodet him- 
self, blue-eyed 
and smiling, 
and yet with 
a_ touch of 
agitation in 
his manner that the girl at once 
discerned. 

“ Lord !” she exclaimed, in genuine 
surprise, “‘ Major Rodet !” 

“* Madame, your most humble ser- 
vant,” he protested, with a yet 
deeper bow. 

“ How vastly you startled me,” she 
said. ‘“‘ Who would have thought to 
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see you, Major. Rodet, in this quiet 
spot, so far from the great world ? ” 

‘“‘ Perhaps it is the better for being 
so far removed from the great world,” 
he answered. ‘“ But, indeed, I will 
not deny I have a special reason for 
having ridden here.” 

She gave him a quick glance, as she 
remembered her father’s expressed 
fear that this particular Whig might 
have some hidden and sinister pur- 
pose of his own for coming hither. It 

rossed her mind that possibly he 
meant to convey to her some hint of a 
hidden danger he did not wish to 
warn her of too openly. 

“Pray, sir, what reason?” she 
asked bluntly. 

“Nay,” he answered, “ you shall 
know in time—but not yet. Only 
this I will confess, that I, who have 
served in the Low Countries, and seen 
some hot work there, have headed 
. forlorn hope with more confidence 

nd a lighter heart than I started on 
this enterprise—which, yet, I must 
needs attempt or become a lost 
man.” 

Dorothy went pale. What else 
could he .mean save that he had been 
sent to arrest her father? Surely 
only such an enterprise could weigh 
on him more heavily than the heading 
of a forlorn hope ; yet, of course, he 
would have to undertake it if so 
ordered, or become a ruined man. 

In her distress, Dorothy turned 
quickly, meaning to hurry back to 
the Hall to alarm her father. Asking 

permission Dorothy dared not re- 
use, Major Rodet walked with her, 
passing the somewhat affected and 
high-flown compliments of the period, 
to which poor Dorothy was too agi- 
tated to reply. Even when they 
reached a small side gate admitting 
inte the grounds, the Major still 
lingered, and Dorothy understood 
that he was hoping to accompany 
her to the Hall itself. But that she 
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had no mind for, and yet was fearful 
of offending one in whose hands such 
power lay. At last, as if despairing 
of so great a favour as permission to 
accompany her further, he bade her 
farewell, and in doing so, asked for a 
flower from those growing in profu- 
sion near this little side entrance. 

His manner, during these last few 
minutes, had somewhat reassured 
Dorothy, and this request further com- 
posed her; for she could not think a 
man with a warrant in his pocket 
for the arrest of the father would 
pay so many compliments to the 
daughter. And yet the young man’s 
manner was certainly strange. 

*“* Why surely, sir,” she said, in an- 
swer to his request, and then an idea 
flashed into her mind, and moving a 
step or two, she plucked a white 
rose—emblem of the Jacobite cause— 
that grew on a bush near by, and 
handed it to him. 

To her this was a kind of test. If 
he accepted it and wore it, she would 
take it as proof that he was here on no 
Government business ; if he rejected 
it, she would understand that her 
father’s fears were only too well 
founded. 

He held out his hand, and took the 
flower with a low bow. 

“*T shall wear it next my heart,” 
he said, and slipped it within his 
embroidered waistcoat. 

“You have a pretty wit, sir,”’ she 
said, flushing with embarrassment and 
vexation, “‘ yet I should esteem the 
compliment more highly if you wore 
my flower more openly.” 

** An’ that I would,” he answered, 
** meant it no more than allegiance to 
my lady ; as it is, I wear it where my 
heart knows the favour it is. Yet, 
if I dare crave the honour, and the 
bliss of a flower of another hue— ?” 

“Nay, sir,” she answered, drop- 
ping him a low curtsey, “I give no 
double gifts.” 
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She returned to the Hall, some- 
what relieved by her encounter and 
interview, but on reporting it to her 
father she was dismayed to learn that 
he took a gloomy view of the situa- 
tion. 

“An errand that you shall know 
in time, say you ?” he stammered, 
pale as death; “what should that 
mean but my arrest ? An errand he 
must accomplish with reluctance, yet 
must attempt or become a ruined 
man? I know that smooth, fair talk. 
Not a tipstaff but is full of such 
phrases. I fear me I am lost—that 
letter I subscribed has surely reached 
the knowledge of the Government.” 

He had but recently signed some 
letter whose terms might easily be 
construed as treason, and seeing her 
father’s fear, Dorothy began again to 
share his alarms. 

“* He said it was his purpose to wait 
on you to-day,” she explained. “I 
see not how there can be instant peril, 
else he would not come alone, staying 
thus openly at the inn. Should he 
come to-morrow we must discover 
what this secret errand of his may be, 
for it is possible it hath no concern 
with us.” 

“I dare not so hope,” replied Sir 
Maurice. “I am a lost man,” he 
groaned. 

But Dorothy heartened her father 
as best she could, and when Major 
Rodet appeared at the Hall on the 
following day, he received a courteous 
though constrained welcome that 
highly delighted him, for the young 
man had feared he might gain no ad- 
mittance there at all. 

And of the opening thus offered 
Major Rodet took advantage to the 
full, till hardly a day passed without 
his presence at the Hall. He made 
no further reference to the mysterious 
errand of which he had spoken to 
Dorothy, and gave no sign of making 
the move they dreaded, but expected. 
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Indeed, he made himself so agreeable 
to the girl as well as to her father that 
in spite of the fears they entertained 
of his ultimate purpose, they grew to 
welcome his appearance as a relief to 
the monotony of their uneventful 
country life. 

** And, indeed,” Sir Maurice con- 
fessed to Dorothy, “he is a most 
civil, well-instructed young man ; nor 
is he so lacking in respect and re- 
verence for his elders as most young 
folk are in these modern days. More- 
over, he playeth an excellent game 
of backgammon, though it is per- 
chance more by fortune than skill I 
generally come off the victor.” 

Things seemed going so smoothly 
that Dorothy almost lost her fears, 
and she became shyly sub-conscious 
of another possible explanation of 
Major Rodet’s presence and _pro- 
tracted stay, which explanation she 
would sooner have died than ad- 
mitted the possibility of—even to 
herself. 

And then came the climax. One 
afternoon, coming in to her father, 
Dorothy found him almost palsied 
with fear. 

“It is over!” he said-dismally. 
“He hath told me as plainly as possible 
that to-morrow he must arrest me, 
unless I escape. Child, we must fly, 
we must fly!” : 

“Oh, father!’ Dorothy gasped, 
growing white, “ what is it he hath 
said ? Sure, he can mean no harm 
to us; it must be some other he 
alludes to.” 

“Hold thy tongue, Doll!” Sir 
Maurice bade her roughly, “and set 
to work, unless thou hast. a mind to 
see me on Tower Hill. Some other, 
indeed! Where else hath he been 
save here? Whoelse hath he watched 
saveme? No, ’tis plain he hath been 
sent to watch and guard me till they 
gathered sufficient evidence to pro- 
ceed. Yes, Doll, ride to-night. Per- 
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chance we may find a packet sailing 
for France—only there shall we be 
safe. I protest the young man hath 
an affection for me, and spoke but to 
warn me. ‘ fo-morrow, Sir Maurice,’ 
quoth’a, ‘ thou shalt know my errand 
here—more dreadful to me 
heading a forlorn hope on a _ be- 
leaguered town.’ Once let me _ be 
safe out of this, and I’ll meddle-no 
more with 
Whig and 
-Tory. They 
shall be one 
to me.” 

That night 
they slept at 
aninn twenty 
miles from the 
sea, and Do- 
rothy lay 
awake in her 
strange bed- 
chamber and 
listened to the 
clatter of 
some belated 
arrival, and 
wept nearly 
all the night 
through—and 
told herself 
her tears were 
for her father’s 
peril. Yet, 
when now and ~ 
then she 
dozed, it was 
not of him 
or of the 
danger threat- 
ening him she dreamed, but of a 
tall, blue-eyed young officer with a 
kind smile and strong, protecting arms. 

Late as it was when they retired, 
she rose early and descended to the 
inn’s great parlour, which the better 
class guests shared in common, the 
poorer eating, and sometimes sleep- 
ing, in the kitchen. 
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“THESE LAST DAYS I HAVE BEEN SWINGING BETWEEN HOPE AND FEAR.” 
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She had but entered the room 
when her eyes fell on a figure familiar 
to her, a figure that sprang up at her 
entrance. 

‘* Major Rodet,” she cried in terror ; 
“have you followed us already?” 

‘“‘Fair Mistress Dorothy,” he said, 
“T;could no longer endure the uncer- 
tainty of my fate, and have come 
hither to, dearn it from your——” 

“Your fate!” 
she stam- 
mered. 

“* My fate,” 
he answered, 
“TI was never 
coward before, 
but these last 
days, I swear, 
have been 
dreadful _to 
me, swinging 
between hope 
and fear 
Dorothy, I 
have little 
hope —for I 
know how 
great a thing 
I ask—but I 
do love thee 
well.” 

She made 
no answer, but 
a delicious 
warmth stole 
into her heart. 
Then a kind 
of _ dizziness 
seized her, and 
she put out a 
hand to support herself, resting 
it on the fine old carved oak dresser. 
Encouraged by her silence, the 
Major took her other hand; then 
the door opened and Sir Maurice stood 
on the threshold, amazed, indeed, 
and questioning, and yet no longer 
afraid, since his daughter’s downcast; 
blushing face, and Major Rodet’s 
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half-defiant, half-nervous attitude, 
told plainly as words there was no 
danger such as he had feared. 

“Sir, I crave your pardon,” the 
Major said quickly, “I am aware 
I have shown ill-manners in thus 
following you, but I could endure 
no further delay, and the news 
of ‘your unexpected departure 
plunged me into such despair that 
I was forced to follow and learn 
my fate.” 

“You told me,” interrupted Sir 
Maurice, “‘about an errand, rather 
than perform which you would have 
headed a forlorn hope.” 

*“And so in truth I would,” re- 
turned the young man, “for then I 
risk only my life, but in this—how 
much more;” he said, and he 
bent and kissed Dorothy’s hand. 
** I know,” he continued, “‘ I have the 
ill-fortune to differ from you in 
politics——”’ ~ 


** Nay,” said Sir Maurice in a great 
hurry, “I care not a rush for that. 


Whig or Tory, ’tis all one with 


me.”’ 
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Major Rodet looked surprised, but 
intensely relieved. 

“Then may I hope——? ” he asked, 
almost trembling with eagerness ; 
“may I dare——?” ~ 

“ Let’s get home at once,” said Sir 
Maurice, “where we may discuss 
other things. As for hoping, thou 
must e’en ask Dorothy about that.” 

“But your journey ?” asked the 
Major, hesitating, and still doubtful 
of this sudden transition from despair 
to the heights of hope ; for never had 
he dared to suppose his suit would 
receive such friendly reception from 
so staunch a Tory as Sir Maurice was 
reputed to be. 

“Oh, the journey !”’ muttered Sir 
Maurice, for a moment looking em- 
barrassed, “I think, perchance, we 
may abandon the journey—eh, Doll; 
what sayest thou ? ” 

And Dorothy thought so too. And 
thus it came about that one more 
step was taken in the long path that 
brought together Whig and Jacobite 
in enthusiastic devotion to the estab- 
lished throne of Britain. 
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By WILFRID L. RANDELL 


HEN I remember how the radiance fled 
From my dream-garden as you stole away, 

And how in silence each rose bowed her head 

As though entreating you for sweet delay. 
How, like a sickle left in fields of night 

By reapers gone, the mournful moon was caught 
In cloudy hands, while star-flowers lost their light 

Till all the mystery of my dream was naught. 
I am as one swift-waken’d from a trance 

Dazzied with shameful knowledge of the sun, 
Thinking dear thoughts of his deliverance 

Hearing a deathless word of benison; 
Therefore this wealth of heart and life 1 spend 
Loving, and still to love you, till the end! 
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XXII.—THE WOODS IN MARCH 


HERE are certain birds that 
we inevitably associate with 
the- sunshine, and the glad- 
ness of spring, just as there 


are others which we think of generally _ 


in connection with the gloom and 
desolate low-tide season of the year. 

The tom-tit, or ‘oxeye, and his 
motley companion, the blue-tit, al- 
though they are with us the whole 
year through, seem to come most in 
evidence when the March flowers 
begin to shine in the woodland glades 
and clearings ; and we awaken sud- 
denly to the truth that the long 
spring days of sunshine are upon us 
at last. 

Instinct seems to lead us irresistibly 


to the woods in March. There the 
life of the year seems to thicken and 
concentrate long before it does in 
the lanes and-open fields. To be 
in the vanguard of the year’s pro- 
gress, you must be constantly in the 
woodlands when the first perfect days 
of spring come swiftly in the track 
of the chill grey northern weather. 
It is curious how suddenly the face 
of nature alters at this season, directly 
the wind shifts round to the warm 
south-west. Yesterday,in the cold blast 
and the sullen rain, the woods looked 
black and dreary on the hillside ; 
but to-day everything is very different. 
We often deplore the work of the 
woodman, and the undergrowth 
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cutters who sweep our favourite copses 
and thickets out of existence ra 
few short days, just when their 
shady loveliness,is nearing its per- 
fection ; but these periodical cuttings 
bring their own justification in their 
train. The old gnarled stoles of 


hazel and willow soon throw up a. 


wilderness of new growth. Flowers 
that could not blossom in former 
seasons because of the impenetrable 
shade are now touched into brilliance 
by the earliest suns. Light-riddled, 
carpeted with rich hues, crowded 
everywhere with the joyous life of 
birds and flame-winged butterflies 
and bees, these clearings on the 
sheltered woodland slopes bring to 
the country-side in springtime a 
rich foretaste of what summer has 
in keeping for us; and make us 
forgive and forget all the drab-hued 
penury of bygone winter days. 
And then we are-startled into a 
sudden -interest in the little ox- 


eye, and his blue-jerkined fellow of 


the woods. Perhaps there is no 
blither sound in nature than the call- 
note of the tom-tit, heard for the 
first time in these earliest sunny 
days of March. Se much of bird 
song has a hurried quality—a tumult 
of sweet yet conflicting sounds, beau- 
tiful in themselves, but hardly of a 
piece with the serenity of the sun- 
shine, and the hastelessness of green 
growth everywhere. But the ox- 
eye always keeps his music slow. 
He has a multiplicity of small notes, 
uttered at random as he loops from 
branch to branch through the hazels, 
pulling the catkins asunder as he 
goes. But now and again he calls 
to his mate; and then you cannot 
choose’ but listen wonderingly. It 
is just two sounds alternated, high 
and low; a measured, tranquil, see- 
saw note, like the slow clinking to- 
gether of tiny gold pieces somewhere 
up in the wood-top. There is no 
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A SLOWING BREEZE, 


artistry about it : it is‘almost patheti- 
cally simple in the midst of so much 
intricate song. Yet its charm is 
irresistible. By-and-bye, when school 
is up in the neighbouring village, 
the children"will ‘come to the clearing 
for primroses; and then you may 
hear a note. strangely like that of 
the little oxeye overheard—the sud- 
den shrill cry of delight as some 
favoure@nook is discovered, brimming 
over with sulphur bloom. The tom- 
tit is the wandering child of the 
woodlands, straying from _ tree-top 
to tree-top, and exclaiming in merry 
child-like wonder at the light, 

} The impulse, on these cloudless 
golden mornings in early spring, is 
to be for ever moving onward; 
following the footpaths through the 
budding, songful labyrinth; passing 
from glade to glade; catching the 


vagrant tune of falling water on the . 


slow breeze, and tracking the sound 
down to some secret hollow, where 


the spring comes out of the blind 
earth and breaks into a_ thousand 
sparkles, as though it were liquid 
light, and not merely water reflecting a 
few chance beams through the tangled 
thicket above. But it is good some- 
times to loiter by the way; just to 
keep still a little now and thén; to 
watch and listen, under the hedge- 
row shelter, or by the river, .or here 
in the sunny clearing on the wood- 
land verge. The air is full of merry 
sound, and the sunlight overflows 
with colour. Trying to separate the 
different voices around you, to take 
in the pleasure-value of each in turn, 
you hear the song of the wren, 
one slender sweet tone infinitely 
varied and modulated ; the preten- 
tious note of the chaffinch, all bub- 
bling, overflowing energy, but with 
no more stops to his flute than the 
little diffident wren. Thrushes and 
blackbirds make a ring of bright 
music all round the vivid space oi 
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the clearing ; robins are everywhere, 
and the tweeting hedge-accentor ; 
overhead a canopy of lark-song, 
and the deep lazy cawing of the rooks. 
But nothing compels attention so 
unfailingly as this ever-shifting melody 
of the tits. The tit-mice seem born 
of the sunshine, as much creatures 
of a single sunny day as the gnats that 
play through one bright noon of 
suminer, and die when at evening 
the light burns red and low. 

The oxeye is pretty as well as 
tuneful, but the blue-tit is more a 
pleasure for the eye than the ear. 
He gives us a trivial toy-symphony 
that links up very happily with all 
the other sounds of the awakening 
year. But his chief qualities lie 
in his magnificent plumage, green and 
blue, white and gold ; and his master- 
ful way of getting about the world. 
There are few English birds that can 
outshine the blue-bottle for brilliance 
and variety of colour, and none to 
equal him in agility. When nature 


made the blue-tit, all laws of gravity 
seem to have been set at nought. 
He is as much at home hanging from 
the underside of the slenderest, highest 
twig in the tree-top, as he is when 
searching the lichen-mantle of some 


low-swee ping forest bough. He will 
work from one end of a branch to the 
other at incredible speed without miss- 
ing a single bud or crevice on the 
way. His movements are quick, 
but he has a careful, businesslike 
manner about him that disarms every 
appearance of haste. And he goes 
off at last through the sunshine to 
the next tree with such a trifling, 
lackadaisical string of small talk, 
that he leaves the ~impression of 
being no more than a little light- 
souled dilettante, whose main care 
in life is to get through the hours 
of sunshine by any means that may 
come in his way. . 

All know the oxeye and the blue- 
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tit; but there is ancther member 
of ihe tit-mouse family which is 
even more interesting still. Very 
few have ever seen the bearded-tit 
outside a museum, and with every 
year our chance of finding him in 
his old fenny haunts grows less and 
less. He loves the reed-beds in the 
lonely, swampy places, and, as these 
are drained and brought into cultiva- 
tion, he goes deeper into the wilds. 
The bearded-tit is a veritable rarity ; 
but the long-tailed tit, also classed 
as rather a scarce bird, can really 
be found and studied by anyone 
possessed of moderate patience and 
a keen pair of eyes. 

Yet the long-tailed tit is not easy 
to see, even if you are standing 
under a tree where a round dozen 
or so are busily working. He is 
little else than a minute ball of sooty 
fluff, tinged here and there with pale 
rose} and he has a tail about three 
times the length of his body. Work- 
ing steadily through the intricate maze 
of bare branches, and keeping up a 
quiet musical twitter all the time, 
every member of the company is in 
such incessant motion that the eye 
soon tires of watching them against 
the dazzling light. The other tits 
seem to forage independently, and 
their congregation seems mainly due 
to chance. But the little feather- 
poke—smallest of all the British tit- 
mice—loves to be with his kind. 
Whether their unanimity of action 
is the result of a common purpose, 
or whether the oldest and boldest 
of them exercises a sort of leadership, 
it is hard to say. But their move- 
ments are obviously made in con- 
cert. They will work through the 
branches of a great tree from side 
to side, keeping fairly together ; 
and then, at some invisible signal, 
the whole family flits off to some 
new vantage-point in a long irregular 
line. 
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what dingy office in the City 

and a romantic villa in the 

country. The villa overlooked 
an Alpine-like scene, and was not an 
uncomfortable distance from town, 
which Bowton reached each morning 
by meansofatrain. From the termi- 
nus he depended 
upon a _ penny 
‘bus to deposit 
him at the door 
of his gloomy 
office. 

It may be taken 
for granted that 
aman who makes 
the daily journey 
from a common- 
place station on 
the top of an 
omnibus, passing 
through drab, un- 
interesting streets 
has no great sur- 
plus of spiritual 
aspirations, but is 
an all-round sen- 
sible fellow, with 
no nonsense 
about him. Bow- 
ton’s one desire 
was to make 
money, in order to afford a certain 
amount of luxury to the dwellers in 
the romantic-looking villa, and, in- 
cidentally, to have a good time 
himself as he jogged along through a 
very pleasant world. 

Bowton was not. a great reader, 
either of fiction or of works of a deeper 
character, but he supplied his wife, 
who was omnivorous, with all the 


Jo BOWTON had a _ some- 


‘* WHY DIDN'T YOU SEND 
ME A WIRE.’” 
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literature, and any of the periodicals 
she desired, and through her reading 
Bowton came to talk quite fluently, 
if superficially, of the newest fiction, 
and the different articles in the higher- 
class monthlies. 

‘* My wife thinks So-and-so’s article 
in this, that, or the other review is 
very  striking;” 
he would say to 
atrain companion 
in the morning ; 
so among ~ his 
acquaintances he 
gradually came to 
be spoken of as 
“A rather clever 
chap—a_ reading 
man, you know.” 

A man should 
be careful about 
the books he 
brings into his 
house, and he 
should know 
something of- the 
subjects he passes 
on for his wife’s 
inspection. 
Should anyone 
care to have a 
signed document 
to this effect, let 
him apply to John Bowton for it. 

For some months Mrs. Bowton had 
been reading different writers on kin- 
dred subjects. ‘‘ New Light on Men- 
tal Therapeutics” had first excited 
her attention; “ The Phenomena of 
Spiritualism ” followed, and en- 
grossed her, while ‘‘ Will” Power Ex- 
plained’? transformed her into an 
ardent student of psychology. A 
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certain passage from the book strongly 
impressed her, and was seldom out of 
her mind. The passage ran thus: 
‘Every individual has, in addition 
to the physical body, a thought body 
the exact counterpart, in every re- 
spect, of the material frame. It is 
contained in the material frame as 
air is retained in the lungs and in the 
blood. It is capable of motion with 
ihe rapidity of thought, and the laws 
of time and space do not exist for it.” 

To merely say that this was news 
‘0 Mrs. Bowton would be stating the 
case too mildly, for she was entranced 
ind overwhelmed at the amazing dis- 
‘overy, and wondered how it hap- 
pened that she had remained in igno- 
rance so long. However, now that 
she was aware of her interesting 
possession, she resolved without fur- 
ther delay to commence the develop- 
ment* and training of her thought 
body. | . 

“It would be delightful,” she said 
to herself, “‘ to project my astral pre- 
sence into the grey office where my 
lusband, poor dear, is so often at 
work late into the night.” 

In the beginning of experimental 
efforts she talked a good deal on the 
subject to John, but met with so 
much good-natured pooh-poohing that 
she decided to say no more about it, 
but, with an added light in her eyes, 
and a determined compression of the 
lips, vowed to prove the new-found 
theory to him. She meant to sur- 
prise him—and succeeded. 

Early in the afternoon of a dull day 
Bowton sat busily writing in the 
office. At intervals he rose to consult 

legal-looking volume, and occa- 
sionally his files. He was completely 
absorbed in his work, when suddenly 
and unaccountably he raised his head, 
ind was startled to see his wife stand- 
ing on the other~side of the desk. 
[he sight gave him something of a 
shock, because he had not heard her 


come in, and his voice betrayed a 
slight tremulo as he asked, cheerfully 
enough— 

** Why, my dear, I didn’t know you 
were coming.to town to-day! Nothing 
wrong, I hope? Do you want some 
money ? Why didn’t you send me 
a wire ? ” 

Bowton did not launch these ques- 
tions at his wife quite so rapidly 
as they appear here ; in fact, there was 
an appreciable pause between each 
query, and his anxiety gathered 
volume as no reply came to his ques- 
tioning. He gazed at his wife in 
consternation, and” experienced a 
creepy feeling at the roots of his hair. 
He remained speechless for a few mo- 
ments, then slowly she faded away 
until he.could see his ofiice files 
through her dissolving form. 

Slight, though agitated, reflection 
showed Bowton what had really hap- 
pened. He knew he wasn’t dream- 
ing, for there on the desk lay the brief 
he was preparing with so much care. 
He had heard of similar experiences, 
and they invariably foretold that the 
person spectrally represented had at 
that moment died. 

Bowton left his office 
and called a hansom. 

** Double fare,” he said to the 
driver, whom he knew, “if you catch 
the two-fifty,” and the rapidity with 
which the hansom shot forward 
soothed, in some degree, his increas- 
ing perturbation. 

In due time he arrived at the ro- 
mantic villa. With trembling fingers 
he tried to insert his key in the latch, 
and his wife, hearing the fumbling, 
came from a room near at hand, and 
opened the door for him. Seeing his 
white face and strained lodk, she said— 

“Why, John, aren’t you well ? ” 

His two small girls, becoming aware 
of his presence, descended the stair 
with a rush and stormed him, cry- 
ing— 


hurriedly 
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“ Here’s Daddy! Here’s Daddy!” 

Finding his family circle complete, 
and very lively indeed, Bowton’s 
forebodings departed, and faintness 
overcame him. He realised the inci- 
dent had not turned out according 
to precedent, and he began to suspect 
a practical joke had been played 
upon him. A sort of anger pervaded 
his feeling of thankfulness, and his 
emotions were so at cross-purposes 
that he felt rather foolish as well as 
faint. He hoped, however, that he 
might summon sufficient diplomacy 
to conceal the whole affair from his 
wife. : 

“You must sip a little brandy, 
John,” she said, taking his arm, and 
leading him to the dining-room. 

“* Oh, I shall be all right in a 
minute,”’ he replied, carelessly, drying 
his damp brow. 

“T hope there is nothing wrong,” 
Mrs. Bowton inquired, rather an- 
xiously. : 

““Oh, things are much more right 
than I expected to find them,” he re- 
turned, knowing he was saying the 
wrong thing, yet not realising whence 
his answer would lead, and after 
some ineffectual fencing he related 
the story. To his surprise his wife 
heard him through with every sym- 
ptom of delight. 

“ Then it was successful after all ! ” 
she exclaimed. 

““What was successful?” he de- 
manded, with suspicion and stern- 
ness in his voice, for now he felt 
certain a tale of trickery would be 
unfolded, which he, as certainly, would 
denounce with emphasis. 

“It is a long story, John,” his wife 
said, with some hesitation, “and I 
hadn’t meant to tell it you—at least, 
not just yet, but—after all,” she con- 
tinued, with more assurance, ‘‘it 
doesn’t really matter, now that I 
have been so successfui.”’ 

** Will you tell me of what you are 


‘again. 
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speaking when you talk of success ? ” 
asked Bowton, in a hard, unsympa- 
thetic voice. 

** John,” said his wife, in an equally 
cool and equally hard tone, “it was 
my astral self you saw in your office 
to-day.” 

“ Astral fiddle-sticks ! ’’ contemp- 
tuously exploded the thoroughly 
angry Bowton. 

“It was my thought-body you 
saw-——if you. saw anything, John. 
I'll tell you about it, if you will lie 
here and look comfortable and happy 
You must smoke; then you 
will be able to listen quietly.” 

As she spoke Mrs. Bowton arranged 
several cushions in her husband’s 


favourite lounge chair, patting them 
into restful positions, and he, realising 
he would hear the sooner what there 
was to tell if he complied with her 
wishes, threw himself into the chair, 
and lighted a cigarette. 

“You see, John,” she began, “I 


had gone upstairs after lunch to take 
my forty winks, and before dropping 
off, I tried very hard to send my 
thought-self to visit you at your office. 
I have not yet acquired thorough con- 
trol of the various necessary forces, 
and on awakening, I wasn’t certain 
whether I had really visited you or 
not; I couldn’t recall distinctly 
where I had been. But each time I 
try, John,” she continued, hopefully, 
leaning towards him, “‘ I remember a 
little more than on the previous occa- 
sion, and very soon I shall be able to 
experiment with some degree of cer- 
tainty as to results. I even hope 
that in time——” 

“ Edith Emily!” thundered Bow- 
ton, in a shocked, violent manner, 
**do you know what you are talking 
about ?” He sprang from his chair 
and confronted his wife in an almost 
menacing attitude. 

““Have you taken leave of your 
senses ?”’ he shouted. 
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“Oh, it’s the easiest thing in- the 
world,” she rejoined, with seeming 
composure. “They do it every day 
in India, quite as a matter of course. 
I have mastered the elemental 
processes,’”’ she announced, rather de- 
fiantly, and there was a steely glint 
in her eyes, and a red *spot burned 
in each cheek, which Bowton recog- 
nised as danger signals. He stood 


“* YOU'RE FEELING QUEER, JACK. WE'LL 


GO AT ONCE.’” 


an expression 


glaring at her with 
anger that at 


of such appalling 
last she faltered— 

‘** I’m very sorry if I startled you, 
John. It never struck me I might 
do that,” she concluded apologetically. 
Bowton realised that if he wished to 
gain a clear knowledge of the affair 
he must keep the peace, so once more 
he threw himself into the chair, say- 
ing, as quietly as he could— 
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“Tell me just what happened, 
Edith,” and she, welcoming a gentler 
mood, began with enthusiasm. 

“It is absorbing, John, and when it 
comes to experiment, it is simply 
stupendous! You know the wise 
men of India live very strictly ; in- 
deed, their sustenance is still rather 
amystery- I am astrict vegetarian 
now, and I know it has helped me, 


NINN 


for I made no progress at all when I 
lived grossly.” 

Bowton’s face broke into a sort of 
twisted smile, his muscles working 
against the will. 

“It is going to be the fashionable 
lecture subject this winter, I believe,” 
she added, convincingly, “not that I 
care about fashion at all; I’m in- 
terested in the science alone. I hope 
soon to be able to visit you at 
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your office whenever you are kept 
late.” 

“I don’t want to be watched while 
I am at work,” said Bowton, irritably, 
“and I hate interruptions.” 

“But I wouldn’t interrupt you, 
dear. I should merely be there, and 
you could look up to me whenever you 
chose, and I couldn’t be in the way, 
for you could walk right through me 
if it became necessary.” 

“ Edith,” said Bowton, solemnly, 
“you must drop this diabolical non- 
sense.” 

Ordinarily he would have laughed 
at the idea of a thought-presence, but 
the experience of the afternoon had 
given him a shock, and he was 
thoroughly alarmed, although he 
hoped he didn’t look it. 

“I’m sure, John,” and his wife 
spoke with tears in her voice, “* that 
if you really cared for me, you would 
like to have me there.” 

“Um—m—yes, I should ke to 
have you there ; that is, you yourself, 
Edith,but I don’t like this new-fangled 
spook business at all. Who has been 
coaching you in this nonsense ? ” 

“Nobody, John. I’ve been read- 
ing, studying, and experimenting, 
that is all. Shall I get some of the 
books, and read to you while you 
rest ?” 

** Yes,” said Bowton, smiling grimly 
at the suggestion of rest “ fetch them 
all ; don’t leave one behind, my girl.” 

“But you must do a lot of pre- 
liminary reading before you under- 
stand even so much as 7, John,” 
and she left the room, to return with 
an armful of books, and greatly in- 
creased animation, believing him to 
be, at last, interested. 

Bowton was in a decided dilemma, 
and wondered, short of violence, 
how he could clear this ghastly amuse- 
ment from his wife’s mind. 

“Where did you get the books ? ”’ 
he asked, as_she slipped them on the 
floor beside his chair. 
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“Oh, you’ve been bringing them 
home to me for months.” she replied. 
“At first I tried to interest you in 
the subject, but you wouldn’t listen, 
so 1 went on alone.” 

“If I brought the books to you 
Edith, I’m very sorry,” Then he 
added, sotto voce, “‘ and I'll scrutinise 
your library. list much more sharply 
in future.” 

Mrs. Bowton did not like even the 
part of the remark she did hear, and 
thereon ensued a discussion which 
need not be set down, and which 
ceased when Bowton said, to his wife’s 
great indignation— 

** | wish you would haunt the people 
who write these abominable books, 
Edith, and leave in peace a respect- 
able business man such as your 
husband.” 

When Bowton left home next morn- 
ing, he carried with him all the books 
he could discover on his wife’s un- 
canny subject. He kept them in his 
office, and from time to time, as 
leisure permitted, he skimmed their 
contents, and just as often his clerks 
in the outer office wondered what 
disagreeable legal fact. had disturbed 
their chief, for they overheard various 
vehement expressions of contempt. 
This went on for a week or two, then 
the subject gradually Gisaypenred 
from his mind. 

Some weeks later, Bowton received 
a communication through the kind- 
ness of the office-boy employed by his 
friend, Hinkson. The note read— 


**Dear Bowton,—There’s a new 
singer on to-night at the Carnival. 
Can you come? I have tickets for 


two.—J. O. H.” 


The reply which the office boy car- 
ried to his master was as follows :— 


** Dear Hinkson,—Good. Call for 


me here at six. Dinner at usual 


place.—J. B.” 
The third terse bit of composition 











was a telegram addressed to his wife 
at the romantic villa, and read :— 


“Detained. Sorry. Home last train.” 


Bowton was making haste to finish 
his work before Hinkson joined him 
at six o’clock. He was completely 
absorbed in his task, when he looked 
up suddenly. To his horror, on the 
other side of the desk, as on the former 
occasion, he saw the astral semblance 
of his wife. There was a sweet com- 
passionate smile on her pleasing, 
thoughtful countenance, and _ she 
leaned towards him in an attitude of 
sympathy, her whole expression say- 
ing as plainly as possible, “‘ Dear; I’m 
sorry you have to work so hard.” 

Bowton set his teeth firmly to- 
gether, and stood up, He thrust his 
hands deep into his pockets, and con- 
fronted the apparition in his sternest 
attitude of condemnation. Presently 
he said, slowly, and with great dis- 
tinctness, as if it were necessary so to 
address a spectre in order to be im- 
pressive— 

“TI don’t know whether you can 
hear me, or understand what I say, 
but I simply won’t stand this sort of 
thing. It isn’t respectable.” 

A look of sorrow passed over the 
thought face of his wife, as if she were 
grieved at being misunderstood, and 
realised her inability to explain. 

““No, I won’t stand it,” repeated 
Bowton, noticing the effect his first 
remark had made. 

“Suppose something were to hap- 
pen to the children at home, and you 
playing ghost about the City in this 
disgraceful way. Why are you watch- 
ing me, anyway? One might ima- 
gine you thought—were afraid—I 
was going to some music hall, or play.” 

Bowton stammered a good deal 
over his complaint, becoming aware 
that he was sailing perilously near un- 
truth. 

The apparition did not speak or 
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move, but the countenance showed 
she was hurt, having no such un- 
generous and unjust suspicion of her 
husband. 

““Now take my advice.” he con- 
tinued, “and if you have any regard 
for me, go home, and drop this 
fiendish practice. I shall go insane 
if you continue such a shocking habit. 
In fact, I think I might apply for a 
divorce on the strength ofit.”” Then, 
seeing the compassionate thought 
face change to one of deep sorrow, 
he added, quickly, “No, no, I don’t 
think I should go quite so far as that, 
but I'll take to drink, or something, I 
know I shall. Now do go home, 
there’s a dear.” 

It had struck six, and. Bowton 
feared Hinkson might come at: any 
moment, and not knowing astral folk 
were invisible to those uninterested 
in them, he was growing more and 
more flustered. However, the spectre 
woman seemed to understand his last 
appeal, for she slowly faded away, 
but her look of sad reproach haunted 
Bowton for some hours. 

When he felt himself quite alone 
again, Bowton sat down quite ex- 
hausted in his office chair. A minute 
later he heard a step in the outer 
room, and Hinkson came in, breezy, 
careless, and happy, evidently enjoy- 
ing in anticipation his evening out. 

“Ready, old chap?” he asked, 
lightly, as he stood at the door ; then, 
noticing Bowton’s drooping attitude, 
he added, “ Why, Jack, you don’t 
look at all fit, old man. What’s the 
matter ?”’ 

“I’m not feeling first-rate, to tell 
you the truth, and, I[ say, Hinkson, 
I don’t think Ill go to-night. I’ve 
some work here I ought to finish ; 
work, in fact, that I must get off 
my mind.” 

“* Nonsense ! 
Work will keep ; 
you give it half a chance. 


You work too hard. 
it always does if 
You are 
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not up to it to-night, anyway. Come 
along, Jack, you'll feel better for it, 
I assure you.” 

So Bowton went, and Hinkson 
thought all through dinner that his 
friend acted as though he had com- 
mitted a crime, for his bearing was as 
one in constant fear of justice being 
summarily meted out to him. Later, 
at the hall, this feeling appeared to 
wear away. 

About the middle of the evening, 
Bowton was appalled to see his fami- 
liar spectre come smilingly towards 
him. When the momentary shock 
passed, it relieved him to observe that 
no one in the audience noticed the 
thought presence. 

The apparition gazed about her in 
pleased wonder, then she turned her 
face towards her husband again. 
Such a forbidding frown of displeasure 
rested on his countenance that her 
own took on a disturbed, troubled 
look, and, as if unable to withstand 
fierce anger, she disappeared quickly. 

“IT say, Bowton,” exclaimed Hink- 
son, ‘whatever are you staring at ? 
You’re as white as paper.” Hinkson 
rose in his anxiety. ‘“‘ You’re feeling 
queer, I know you are, Jack. We'll 
go at once.” , 

“No, no, Dick. Sit down. I[’ll 
be all right inaminute. In any case, 
you stay, but—if you don’t mind— 
I think I'll leave now.” 

Hinkson insisted on accompanying 
him, and Bowton had to be firm to 
prevent him, saying at last— 

‘** I want to be alone, Dick ; I must 
think a bit. A little business matter, 
that’s all,but it requires thinking out.” 

On his way home, Bowton did think, 
and he was a good deal puzzled to 
know how he should account to his 
wife for his presence at the theatre. 
He was a truthful man, but he decided 
that this was not a case where strict 
veracity was necessary. He would 
declare that it was her astral presence 
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at the office that had driven him to 
the theatre, which was merely a pre- 
liminary to the drunken career he 
meant to adopt unless she immediately 
abandoned these thought-projecting 
experiments. 

That point settled, he cast about in 
his mind for some further argument 
of weight which he might use against 
her discomfiting pastime. As so often 
happens, the hair of the dog appeared 
to be the cure for the bite, for Bowton 
discovered the remedy by remember- 
ing an extract from an occult book 
itself, and he treasured it in his me- 
mory until the time came to use it. 

Although it was late when. he 
reached home, Bowton found his wife 
waiting up for him. He sighed when 
he realised this, for he feared his 
plans and his persuasions might not 
avail. 

“Oh, John,” she cried, exultantly, 
as he came in, “I have had such 
experiences. I have been longing to 
tell you, for though you were so cross 
before, I am sure you will agree with 
me now, and be just as interested as 
I am in the experiments.” 

“Tell me about them,” said Bow- 
ton, dropping into his chair. 

** Well, when I got your wire, I de- 
termined to send my astral body to 
your office. I know I was in the 
office, and I know you were there, 
but I cannot remember whether I 
spoke to you, or you to me, but I do 
know that I came away with the feel- 
ing that you were very busy, and I 
said I would go to you again.’ When I 
went the second time, the strangest 
thing happened. I did not get to the 
office at all. I had wished myself to 
go where you were, and I seemed to 
find you in some foreign land, a sort 
of Roman ampitheatre, with hundreds 
of people present. It was strange, 
wasn’t it, that I saw you at once in 
that vast throng of foreigners ? ” 

“Very strange,’ said Bowton, in 
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the most natural voice he had com- 
manded for some hours. 

“Then I came away, and I did not 
seem able to reach you at all.” 

“Then, Edith, you haven’t given 
up this abominable study, as you 
practically promised you would ?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, dear no! I am only begin- 
ning to learn what a delightful science 
it is. I don’t remember promising 
you to give it up, John. You took 
my books away, but you couldn’t 
take away what I had learned.” 


“Well, if you cannot manage to 


forget it, my poor girl, - 
I fear I must bid you 
farewell,” he said, dole- 
fully. 

“You ate going to— 
going away, John?” 
she asked, with the 


enthusiasm gone from 
her. 
“TI amnot, my 


dear; you are. 
Don’t you remem- 
ber what one of 
your psychic 
writers says on 
the subject of 
astrals? I am 
astonished that 
you have forgot- 
ten such an im- 
portant point.” 

“What was it, John ?” she asked, 
in a dull voice. 

“* One of your most thrilling writers 
insists that there are dishoneSt astrals 
waiting for a thought-envelope whose 
astral is elsewhere. The unprincipled 
astral takes possession of the unin- 
habited frame, and thereafter its real 
inhabitant becomes a wanderer—an 
astral without a home, doomed to 
linger for ever in limitless space. 
That is what will happen to you, my 
dear, and I shall find myself the hus- 
band of someone else.” 


“*WILL POWER EXPLAINED’ TRANSFORMED HER INTO 
AN ARDENT STUDENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 
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“Can that be really true?” cried 
Mrs. Bowton, in alarm. 

‘** You surely cannot doubt the most 
forcible authority on psychic mat- 
ters ?”’ replied Bowton, pleased with 
himself that he remembered so much 
of the despised subject. “* However, 
I suppose I shall have to make the 
best of the other woman,” he added, 
in his most resigned, philosophic 
manner, “‘and since outwardly she will 
be your counterpart, perhaps it won’t 
be quite so bad as it appears to me 
now.” 

Bowton became composed, as he ob- 
served his wife, 
who sat with a 
deep thought line 
dividing her brow. 

* But really, 
Edith, I don’t 
look forward to 
the change with 
any degree of 
pleasure,” he cone 
cluded. 

Mrs. ‘Bowton 
was distinctly agi- 
tated, and the 
shrewd glance her 
husband bent 
upon her became 
blended with 
amusement. 

“T will take 
her to the theatre 
oftener,” he said to himself, “six 
nights in the week, if necessary, but 
I will rid her of this disagreeable, 
uncanny accomplishment.” 

Mrs. Bowton sat for some time pon- 
dermg the possibilities of experiments, 
but at last she said— 

“I have taken fearful chances, but 
I'll not risk it again, John.” 

So happiness reigns in the romantic 
villa that overlooks the Alpine-like 
scene, and, to secure its continuance, 
John Bowton never relaxes the sur- 
veillance of his wife’s book club lists. 
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THE TRACER OF LOST PERSONS 


A PURSUIT OF THE IDEAL AND THE ATTAINMENT 
OF HAPPINESS. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Part II, 


ATEWOOD, burdened with 
restlessness and gnawed by 
curiosity, consumed a week 
in prowling about the edifice 

where Keen and Co. carried on an 
interesting profession. 

His first visit resulted merely in a 
brief interview with Mr. Keen, who 
smilingly reported progress and 
suavely bowed him out. He looked 
about for Miss Sutherland as he was 
leaving, but did not see her. 

On his second visit he mustered the 
adequate courage to ask for her, and 
experienced a curiously sickly sensa- 
tion when informed that Miss Suther- 


‘land was no longer employed in the 
bureau of statistics, having been pro- 
moted to an outside position of great 


responsibility. His third visit proved 
anything but satisfactory. He made 
fruitless and foolish remarks for ten 
minutes before he dared ask Mr. Keen 
where Miss Sutherland had gone. 
And when the Tracer replied that 
considering the business he had under- 
taken for Mr. Gatewood, he really 
could not see why Mr. Gatewood 
should interest-himself concerning the 
whereabouts of Miss Sutherland, the 
young man had nothing to say, and 
escaped as soon as possible, enraged 
at himself, at Mr. Keen, and vaguely 
holding the entire world guilty of con- 
spiracy. 

He had no definite idea of what he 
wanted, except that his desire to see 
Miss Sutherland seemed out of all 
proportion to any reasonable reason 
for seeing her. Occasional fits of dis- 
gust with himself for what he had 


done were varied by moody hours of 
speculation. Suppose Mr. Keen did 
find his ideal ? What of it? He no 
longer wanted to see her. The spirit 
of the enterprise had palled ; he was 
by turns wofried, restless, melan- 
choly and uneasy. A vast emptiness 
pervaded his life. He smoked more 
and more and ate less and less. He 
even disliked to see others eat, par- 
ticularly Kerns. 

One exquisite May morning he came 
down to breakfast and found the un- 
speakable Kerns immersed in fruit, 
calm, well-balanced and bland. 

*“* How are you, dear friend!’ said 
that gentleman affably. “ Any news 
from Cupid this beautiful morning ? ” 

‘“*T don’t want any,”’ returned Gate- 
wood, sorting his letters with a scowl, 
and waving away his fruit. 

“Tut! tut! Lovers must be pa- 
tient. She will be found some day.” 

_““Some day,” snarled Gatewood, 
“T shall destroy you, Tommy.” 

“Naughty! naughty!” reflected 
Kerns, pensively assaulting his break- 
fast. ‘“‘ You must not worry; she 
shall be found, and all will be joy and 
gingerbread. If you throw that 
orange I'll inform the governors. 
Aren’t” you ashamed—just because 
you’re in a tantrum!” 

“One more word and you get it !”’ 

** May I sing as I trifle with this 
frugal fare, dear friend ? My heart is 
so happy that I should like to warble 
a few wild notes——” 

He paused to watch his badgered 
victim dispose of a cocktail. 

**T wonder,” he mused, “if you’d 
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like me to tell you what a cocktail 
before breakfast does to your digestive 
apparatus ; would you?” ; 
““No. I suppose it’s what the 
laundress does to my linen. What do 
I care ?” 
“Don’t be a spoil sport, Jack.” 
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wood sullenly, pulling a crumpled 
telegram from his pocket and casting 
it upon the table. ‘I don’t want to 
see her; I’m not interested. I never 
saw but one girl in my life who in- 
terested me in the slightest; and 
she’s employed to help in this ridicu- 
lous quest.” 


“ MR. KEEN RAISED AN EXPOSTULATORY HAND, SMILING INDULGENCE.” 


“* Well, I don’t care for the game 


you are giving me.- Do you know 
what has happened ? ” 

““T don’t, dear friend. The Tracer 
of Lost Persons has not found her 
has he ?” 

“He says he has,” retorted Gate- 


Kerns, meanwhile, had smoothed 
out the telegram and was perusing it. 
John Gatewood, Lenox Club, Fifth 
Avenue : 
Person probably discovered. 
Call here as soon as possible. 
W. KEEN. 
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“What do you make of that?” 
demanded Gatewood hoarsely. 

‘““Make of it? Why, it’s true 
enough, I fancy. Go and see, and if 
it’s she, be hers! ” 

““T won’t. I don’t want to see 
her! I don’t want to marry. Why 
do you try to make me marry ?” 

** Because, dear friend, otherwise 
you'll go to the doggy-dogs. You 
don’t realise how much worry you 
are to me.” 

“Confound it! Why don’t you 
marry ? What right have you to—” 

“Tut, friend! I know there’s no 
woman alive fit to wed’with me. I 
have no ideal. You have an ideal.” 

“T haven’t !” 

“Oh, yes, dear friend, you have. 
There’s a stub in your checkbook to 
prove it. You simply bet $5,000 
that your ideal existed. You’ve won. 


Go to her and be happy.” 
‘* T’ll put an end to the whole foolish 


business,”’ said Gatewood wrathfully, 
“and I'll do it now!” 

“Bet you’re engaged within the 
week!” said Kerns with a placid 
smile. 

The other swung round savagely. 
“What will you bet, Tommy? You 
may have what odds you please. Ill 
make you sit up for this.” 

“T’ll bet you,” answered Kerns 
deliberately, “‘ an entire silver dinner 
service against a saddle-horse for the 
bride.” 

‘““What do you mean ?” snapped 
Gatewood. 

““Oh, if you don’t care to—— 

“What do I want with a silver 
service? However, I'll bet you 
anything.” 

“She'll want it,’ replied Kerns 
significantly, booking the bet. “I 
may as well go out to Tiffany’s this 
morning, I fancy. Where are you 
going, Jack ? ” 

‘To see Keen and confess what an 
css I’ve been!” returned Gatewood 
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sullenly, striding-out to take his hat 
and gloves from the rack. 

On his way up the avenue he at- 
tempted to formulate the humiliating 
eonfession which already he shrank, 
from. But it had to be done. He 
simply could not stand the prospect 
of being notified month after month 
that a lady would be on view some- 
where; it was horrible. Besides, 
what use was it ? Within a week or 
two an enormous and utterly inex- 
plicable emptiness had yawned before 
him, revealing life as a hollow delu- 
sion. He no longer cared. 

Immersed in bitter reflection,’ he 
climbed the familiar stairway and sent 
his card to Mr. Keen, and in due time 
he was ushered into the presence of 
the Tracer of Lost Persons. 

‘“* Mr. Keen,” he began, with a head- 
long desire to get it over and done 
with, “I may as well tell you how 
impossible it is for you, or anybody, 
to find the person I described ——”’ 

Mr. Keen raised an expostulatory 
hand, smiling indulgence. 

*“* It is more than possible, Mr. Gate- 
wood; more than probable; it is 
almost an accomplished fact. In other 
words, I think I may venture to con- 
gratulate you and say that she ?¢s 
found.” 

‘* Now, how can she be found, when 
there isn’t o 

“Mr. Gatewood, the magician will 
always wave his magic wand for you 
and show you his miracles for the 
price of admission. But for that price 
he does not show you how he works 
his miracles,” said Keen, laughing. 

** But I ought to tell you,”’ persisted 
Gatewood, “that it is utterly im- 
possible that you should find the per- 
son I wished to discover, because 
she——” 

“IT can only prove that you are 
wrong,” smiled Keen, rising from his 
easy chair. 


“Mr. Keen,” said the young man 
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earnestly, ““I have been more or less 
of a fool at times. One of those times 
was when I came here on this errand. 
All I desire now is to let the matter 
rest. I am satisfied, and you have 
lost nothing. Nor have you found 
anybody. You think you have, but 
you haven’t. I do not wish you to 
continue the search, or to send me 
any further reports. I want to forget 
the whole miserable matter 
—to be free—to feel myself 
free from any obligations 
to that irritating person I 
asked you to find.” 

The Tracer regarded_him 
very gravely. 

“Tf that is your wish, 
Mr. Gatewood, I _ can 
scarcely Credit it.” 

“It is. Dve been a 
fool; I simply want 
to stop being one, if 
you will permit me.” 

“And you decline to 
identify the very beau- 
tiful person we have 
discovered to be the 
individual for whom 
you asked us to search ? ” 

“TI do. She may be 
beautiful; but I know well 
enough she can’t compare 
with—some one.”’ 

“T amsorry,”’ said Keen 
thoughtfully. “We take 
so much pride in these 
matters. When one of my 
agents discovered where 
this person was I was 
rather — happy; for I 
have taken a _ peculiar personal 
interest in your case. However——”’ 

**Mr. Keen,” said Gatewood, “‘ if 
you could understand how ashamed 
I am at my own conduct——” 

Keen gazed pensively out of the 
window. “I also am sorry; Miss 
Sutherland was to have received a 
handsome bonus for her discovery.” 


“IT WAS HORRIBLE.” 
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** Miss S-S-utherland ! ” 

“ Exactly ; without quite so many 
S’s,” said the Tracer, smiling. 

“Did she discover the person ? ” 
exclaimed the young man, startled. 

““She thinks she has. I am not 
sure she is correct; but I am abso- 
lutely certain that Miss Sutherland 
could eventually discover the person 
you were in search of. It seems a 

little hard on her—just on 
the eve of success—to lose. 
But that can’t be helped.” 
Gatewood, more _ excited 
and uncomfortable than he 
had ever been in all his life, 
watched Keen intently. 

**Too bad, too bad,” 
muttered the Tracer to 
himself. ‘“‘ The child 
needs the encourage- 
ment. It means a 
thousand dollars’ to 
her——” He shrugged 
his shoulders, looked up, 
and, as though rather 
surprised to see Gate- 
wood still there, smiled 
an impersonal smile and 
offered his hand in 
adieu. Gatewood winced, 

“Could I—I see Miss 
Sutherland ?” he asked 

“I am afraid not. 
She is at this mo- 
ment following my 
instructions to—but 
that cannot interest 
you now ‘“ 
“* But it does !—if 
you don’t mind. 
Where is she ? I will take a look at 
the person she has discovered; I 
will, really.” 

“Why, it’s only this : I suspected 
that you might identify a person 
whom I had reason to believe was to 
be found every morning riding in the 
Park. So Miss Sutherland has been 
riding there every day. Yesterday 
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she came here, greatly excited-——” 

“ Yes—yes—go on!” 

Keen gazed dreamily at the sunny 
window. “She thought she had 
found your—er—the person. So I 
said you would meet her on the bridle- 
path, near—but that’s of no interest 
now——”’ 

‘‘Near where ?” demanded Gate- 
wood, suppressing inexplicable ex- 
citement. As Mr. Keen said nothing, 
“Tl go; I want to go, I really do! 
Can’t—can’t a man change his mind ? 
Oh, I know you think I’m a lunatic, 
and there’s plenty of reason, too!” 

Keen studied him calmly; “ Yes, 
plenty of reason, plenty of reason, 
Mr. Gatewood. But do. you suppose 
you are the only one ? I know another 
who was perfectly sane two weeks ago.” 

The young man waited impatiently. 
The Tracer paced the room, grey head 
bent, delicate, wrinkled hands clasped 
loosely behind his back. 

“You have horses at the Whip and 
Spur Club,” he said abruptly. “ Sup- 
pose you ride out and see how close 
Miss Sutherland has come to solving 
your problem.” 

Gatewood seized the offered hand 
and wrung it with a fervour out of all 
reason, and it is curious that the 
Tracer of Lost Persons did not appear 
to be astonished. 

“You’re rather impetuous—like 
your father,” he said‘ slowly. “I 
knew him ; so I’ve ventured to trust 
his son—even when I heard how 
aimlessly he was living his life. Mr. 
Gatewood! May I ask you some- 
thing—as an old friend of your 
father ? ” 

The young man nodded, subdued, 
perplexed, scarcely understanding. 

“Tt’s only this: If you do 
find the woman you could love— 
in the Park—to-day—come back 
to me some day and let me tell 
you all those foolish, trite, tiresome 
things that’I should have told a 
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son of mine: I am so old that you 
will not take offence—you will not 
mind listening to me, or forgetting 
the dull, prosy things I say about the 
curse of idleness, and the habit of 
cynical thinking, and the perils of 
vacant-minded indulgence. You will 
forgive me—and you will forget me. 
That will be as it should be. Good- 
bye.” 

Gatewood, sobered, surprised, de- 
scended the stairs and hailed a han- 
som. And all the way to the Whip 
and Spur Club he sat buried in a 
réverie from which, at intervals, he 
started, aroused by the heavy, ex- 
pectant beating of his own pulses. 
But what did he expect, in Heaven’s 
name? Not the discovery of a wo- 
man who had never existed. Yet his 
excitement and impatience grew as he 
watched the saddling of his horse ; 
and when at length he rode out into 
the sunshine and cantered through 
the Park entrance, his sense of ita- 
pending events and his expectancy 
amounted to a fever which coloured 
his face attractively. 

He saw her almost immediately. 
Her horse was walking slowly in the 
dappled shadows of the new foliage ; 
she, listless in her saddle, sometimes 
watching the throngs of riders pass- 
ing, at moments turning to gaze into 
the woodland vistas. But she looked 
up as he drew bridle and wheeled his 
mount beside her; and “Oh!” she 
said, flushing in recognition. 

“I have missed you,” he said 
quietly. 

It was dreamy weather, even for 
late spring ; the scent of lilacs hung 
heavy as incense along the wood. 
Their voices unconsciously found the 
key to harmonise with it all. 

She said, “‘ Well, I think I have suc- 
ceeded. In a few moments she will 
be passing. I do not know her 
name; she rides a big roan. She is 
very beautiful, -Mr. Gatewood.” 





SHE SAID 


“HOW CAN YOU TAKE IT SO COOLLY, 
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He said: “I am perfectly certain 
we shali find her. I doubted it until 
now. But now I know.” 

“Oh—h, but I may be wrong,” 
she protested. 

“No; you cannot be.” 

She looked up at him. 

“You can have no idea how happy 
you make me,” he said unsteadily. 

“* But—I—but I may be all wrong 
—dreadfully wrong!” 

** Y—es ; you may be, but I shall 
not’ be. For do you know that I 
have already seen her in the Park ? ” 

“When?” she demanded _in- 
credulously, then turned in the saddle, 
repeating : “‘ Where ? Did she pass ? 
How perfectly stupid of me! And 
was she the—the right one ? ” 

“She is the right one. Don’t turn ; 
I have seen her. Ride on; I want 
to say eye ye I can.” 

“No, no,” she insisted. ‘“‘I must 
know whether I was right——” 

“You are right—but you don’t 
know it yet. Oh, very well, then 
we'll turn if you insist.” And he 
wheeled his mount as she did, riding 
at her bridle again. 

“ How can you take it so coolly— 
so indifferently ? ” she said. ‘‘ Where 
has she gone ? Never mind, she must 
turn and pass us sooner or later, for 
she lives uptown. What are you 
laughing at, Mr. Gatewood?” in 
annoyed surprise. 

“IT am laughing at myself. Oh, 
I’m so many kinds of a fool—you 
can’t think how many, and it’s no 
use !”’ 

She stared astonished ; he 
his head. 

“No, you don’t understand yet. 
But you will. - Listen to me; this 
very beautiful lady you have dis- 
covered is nothing to me!” 

‘“* Nothing—to you!” she faltered. 
Two pink spots of indignation burned 
in her cheeks. “ How—how dare 
you say that!—after all that has 


shook 
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been done—all that you have said. 
you did say 


You said you loved her ; 
so—to me!” 

“*T don’t love her now.” 

“But you did!” Tears of pure 
vexation started; she faced him, 
thoroughly incensed. 

“What sort of man are you?” 
she said under her breath. “ Your 
friend, Mr. Kerns, is wrong. You 
are not worth saving from yourself.”’ 

“Kerns!” he repeated, angry and 
amazed. ‘What the deuce has Kerns 
to do with this affair ? ” 

She stared, then, realising her in- 
discretion, bit her lip and spurred 
forward. But he put his horse to a 
gallop, and they pounded along in 
silence. In a little while she drew 
bridle and looked round coldly, grave 
with displeasure. 

‘“* Mr.. Kerns came to us before you 
did. He said you would probably 
come, and he begged us to strain 
every effort in your behalf, because, 
he said, your happiness absolutely 
depended upon our finding for you 
the woman you were seeking. And 
I tried—very hard—and now she’s 
found. You admit that—and now 
you say——”’ 

“IT say that one of these summer 
days I'll assassinate Tommy Kerns!” 
broke in Gatewood. ‘“‘ What on earth 
possessed that prince of meddlers to 
go to Mr. Keen ?” 

“To save you from yourself!” 
retorted the girl in a low, exasperated 
voice. ‘‘ He did not say what threa- 
tened you ; he is a good friend for a 
man to have. But we soon found out 
what you were—a man well born, well 
bred, full of brilliant possibility, who 
was slowly becoming an idle, cynical, 
self-centred egoist—a man who, lack- 
ing the last of need or the spur of 
ambition, was degenerating through 
the sheer uselessness and inanity of 
his life. And, oh, the pity of it! 
For Mr. Keen and I have taken a—ag 
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Curiously personal interest in you—in 
your case. I say—the pity of it!” 

Astounded, dumb under her sting- 
ing words, he rode beside her through 
the brilliant sunshine, wheeled me- 
chanically as she turned her horse 
and rode north again. 

** And now—now!” she said pas- 
sionately. ‘S You turn on the woman 
you loved! Oh, you are not worth 
it!” 

“You are quite 
right,” he — said, 
turning very white 
under her scorn. 
** Almost all you 
have said is true 
enough. I amount 
to nothing; I am 
idle, cynical, sel- 
fish. The empti- 
ness of such a life 
requires a stimu- 
lant; even a fool 
abhors a vacuum. 
So [{ drink—not so 
very much yet— 
but more than I 
realise. And it is 
close enough to a 
habit to worry me. 
Yes, almost all 
you say is true; 
Kerns knows it; I 
know it—now that you have told 
me. You see, he couldn’t tell me, 
because I should not have believed 
him. But I believe you—all you 
say except one thing. And that 
is only a glimmer of decency left in 
me—not that I make any merit of 
it. I have not turned on the woman 
I loved.” 

Her face was pale as her level eyes 
met him. 

** You said she was nothing to you. 
Look there! Do you see her? Do 
you see?” 

Her voice broke nervously as he 
swung around to stare at a rider 


“THEIR VOICES UNCON- 
SCIOUSLY FOUND THE 
KEY TO HARMONISE 
WITH IT ALL.” 
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bearing down at a gallop—a woman 
on a big roan, tearing along through 
the spring sunshine, passing them 
with wind-flushed cheeks and dark, 
incurious eyes, while her powerful 
horse carried her on, away through 
the quivering light and shadow of the 
woodland vista. 
‘Is that the person ? ” 
* Y—es,” she faltered. 
wrong ? ” 

“Quite wrong, 
Miss Sutherland.” 

“But—but you 
said you had seen 
her here this morn- 
ing!” 

““T have.” 

“Did you ; speak 
to her before you 
met me ? ” ; 

‘** No—not 
I met you.” 

“Then you have 
not spoken to her. 
Is she still here in 
the Park ?” 

** She is still here.” 

The girl turned on 
him excitedly: “‘ Do 
you mean to’ say 
that you will not 
speak to her ? ” 

“IT had rather 
not——”’ 

*“* And your happi- 
ness depends on your 
speaking ?” 


“Was I 


before 


‘“* Then it is cowardly not to speak.” 

“Oh, I know it is cowardly. If 
you wish me to speak to her | will. 
Shall I?” 

“Yes. Show her to me.” 

** And you think that such a man 
as I am has a right to speak of love 
to her?” 

** I—we 
salvation. 


marry to be happy. 


believe it will be your 
Mr. Kerns says you must 
Mr. Keen told 
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me yesterday that it only needed a 
word from the right woman to put 
you on your mettle. And—and that 
is my opinion.” 

“ Then in charity say that word!” 
he breathed, bending toward her. 
“Can’t you see? Can’t you under- 
stand ? Don’t you know that from 
the moment I looked into your eyes 
I loved you ?” 

“* How—how dare you ? ” she stam- 
mered, crimsoning. 

**Heaven knows,” he said wist- 
fully. “I am a coward. I don’t 
know how I dared to. Good-bye!” 

He walked his horse a little way, 
then launched him into a gallop, 
tearing on and on, sun, wind, trees 
swimming, whirling like a _ vision, 
hearing nothing, feeling nothing, save 
the leaden pounding of his pulse and 
the breathless tightening in his throat. 

When he cleared his eyes and 


looked round he was quite alone, his 
horse walking under the trees and 


breathing heavily. 

At first he laughed, and the laugh 
was not pleasant. Then he said 
aloud : ** It is worth having lived for, 
after all!”—and was silent. And 
again : “I could expect nothing ; she 
was perfectly right to stop a fool. 
And such a fool!” 

The distant gallop of a horse, dulled 
on the soft soil, but coming nearer, 
could not arouse htm from the bitter 
depths into which he had sunk; 
not even when the sound ceased beside 
him, and horse neighed recognition to 
horse. It was only when a hght 
touch rested on his arm that he looked 
up and caught his-breath. 

““Where is the other—woman ? ” 
she gasped. 

“There never was any other.” 

* You said——” 

‘I said I loved my ideal. I did 
not know she existed—until I saw 
you.” 

THE 
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““Then—then we were searching 
for “a 

“A vision. But it was your face 
that haunted me. And I am not 
worth it, as you say. And I know it, 
for you have opened my eyes.” 

He drew bridle, forcing a laugh. 
“IT cut.a sorry figure in your life ; be 
patient ; I am going out of it now.” 
And he swung his horse. At the same 
moment she did the same, making a 
demi-tour and meeting him half-way, 
confronting him. 

‘“* Do you—you mean toride out of 
my life without a word ?” she asked 
unsteadily. 

‘“* Good-bye.” He offered his hand, 
stirring his horse forward ; she leaned 
lightly over and laid both hands in 
his. Then, her face surging in colour, 
she lifted her beautiful dark eyes to 
his as the horses approached, nearer, 
nearer, until, as they passed, flank 
brushing flank, her eyes fell, then 
closed as she swayed toward him, 
her lips crushed to his. 

There was nobody to witness it 
except the birds—nobody but a dis- 
tant mounted policeman, who almost 
fell from his saddle. 

Oh, it was awful! Apparently 
she had been kissed speechless, for 
she said nothing. The man did all 
the talking, incoherently enough, but 
evidently satisfactory to her, judging 
from the way she looked at him, and 
blushed and blushed, and touched her 
eyes with a bit of cambric at intervals. 

All the policeman heard as they 
passed him was: “I’m going to give 
you this horse, and Kerns will give 
us our silver; now, what do you 
think, my darling ? ” 

But they had already passed out of 
earshot ; and in a few moments the 
shady, sun-flecked bridle-path was 
deserted again save for the birds and 
squirrels, and a single mounted police- 
man. 

END. 
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A CHRONICLE OF LOVE 
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‘“* Give her the living child. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ASGOYNE was the first to 
speak, and his voice indi- 
cated a self-possession which 
obviously he wished to com- 
municate to Dorothy. 

** Doll, you look horribly worried. 
Well, you’ve sent for the right man ; 
I’m going to take this worry off your 
face and hands at once.” 

“Thank you, Dick.” 

“Tut, tut! Bless 
trembling; you musn’t let things 
upset you so. I don’t. Nothing up- 
sets me now, not even the new colour 
of Kitty’s hair.” 

He looked at Dorothy kindly, but 
his laugh rang false ; and the woman 
watching him divined that her first 
impression was correct ; he had grown 
hard. ? 


me, you're 


Would he be hard on her ? 
With his usual quickness he guessed 
part of her thought. 

‘“* Do you see much change in me ? ” 

She hesitated. 

“The truth, please!” 

“Dick, you look as if you had 
hardened yourself against people.” 

He laughed again, with a curious 
note of complacence mingled with 
derision. 

‘Doll, you read me easily. Yes ; 
I’m pretty tough, the Lord be 
praised !” 

His voice softened delightfully, as 
he continued— 

““ You’re worrying about the boy. 
Moira Curragh told me he had failed 
Copyright by Horace A. Vachell, 
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She is the mother thereof.”’ 


for the Navy. 
is he?” 

** He’s very well.” 

** Jolly little cove ! 
his name ? ”’ 

That he should have forgotten his 
name came upon her with a shock. 

“Noel. We call him Min.” 

‘* Yes, of course; Min. Now, I’ve 
guessed your reason for seeing me. 
I offered help after that little flutter 
of yours, and you refused it most un- 
kindly. Now, you’ve changed your 
mind, eh ? And you mean to give me 
a great pleasure. Let me have my 
say. I know what your feelings are 
exactly. In my way I’m as proud 
as you, as unwilling to accept assis- 
tance from others; but, Doll, I’ve 
had to take it often, and sometimes 
I’ve not been able to make any re- 
turn. Once a man who befriended 
me at an opportune moment, died 
before I could even thank him. I 
was greatly in his debt. Now, in 
helping you and your boy, I want you 
to feel that I’m paying my debt to 
that man.” 

It was delicately said, but Dorothy 
was miserably sensible that the 
speaker took an honest pride in his 
generosity. Always he had been a 
liberal giver of money and money’s 
equivalents. That his pride was 
about to be humbled she knew also, 
and shrank from inflicting the blow. 
Being a woman, she tried to temper it 
with words. 
the United States of America, '19~. 


By the way, how 


Let me see— 
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“Yes, it is about the boy.” 

He took her hands, pressed them 
kindly, smiled encouragingly, and led 
her to the sofa, seating himself be- 
side her. 

** Dick, before we speak of the boy 
I wish to tell you something about 
€rystal.” 

** Crystal ?” 

His voice became hard ; 
set. 

“Yes, Crystal. Oh, Dick, you 
don’t understand women ; you never 
saw beneath the crust which you 
hated.” 

*“Let us leave the woman in her 


? 


his face 


grave.’ 
** Ah; if we could! 
at Margate you never 
about her.” 
** Why should I ? ” 
**Tt would have been natural, con- 


When we met 
asked me 


sidering——”’ 

‘Considering that she drove us 
apart! Natural! Good God, you 
women are puzzles!” 

“To men, yes,” she sighed, “ and 
to each other sometimes, but the 
puzzle of Crystal I solved. I got to 
know her.” 

He closed his lips; a slight flush 
came into his cheek. 

“I saw her soon after you went to 
Afghanistan. I found out that she 
loved you devotedly, although she 
knew you hated her. She worked 
like a slave to improve herself. She 
believed, poor thing, that she had it 
in her to become a famous actress 
and singer, and that then, when the 
world was at her feet, you would come 
back to her. Oh, the pity of it!” 

Gasgoyne’s face softened ; possibly 
out of sympathy with the speaker 
rather than for the dead woman. 
He made no comment. 

** She tried to teach herself to speak 
and to behave like a lady.” 

“Dorothy, can’t we drop: this ? ” 

a 
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The decision of her reply startled 
him. For the first time he looked 
upon her with a different expression 
in his face. He was generally the 
first man to discern a cloud in his 
sky. 

* All right. Goon; but, in hea- 
ven’s name, skip this preamble.” 

She obeyed him literally. All her 
carefully-rehearsed phrases melted 
like snowflakes beneath the glare of 
his blue eyes. 

* Dick, I told you that I had not 
married.” 

“You did. Let’s skip that, too.” 

** But I let you and my own people 
believe that Min was my own 
son——” 

She spoke hurriedly, but something 
in her tone arrested Gasgoyne’s at- 
tention. The subordinates in his 
office knew that their chief could never 
sit still when news of importance was 
being discussed. Now he got up, 
quickly, moved acouple of steps, and, 
looking down upon her, said sharply, 
““What! This boy is not your son ?”’ 

She rose also, facing him, collect- 
ing herself for the supreme effort. 
With a dignity of voice and gesture 
impossible to describe, she said, “‘ He 
is my son in everything except the 
tie of blood. I took him when he was 
twenty-four hours old, and for your 
sake, for his poor mother’s sake, and, 
lastly and chiefest of all, for his own 
sake I have tried to be a true mother 
to him ever since.” 

“My God! He.is Crystal’s son!” 

She saw that he was grappling with 
the truth, straining his inward vision 
to perceive it the more clearly. She 
came nearer, touched his arm, and in a 
slightly quavering tone, almost whis- 
pered the final words— 

“Yes; Crystal’s son and yours. 
She gave him to me, to me, Dick, not 
to you. Remember that.” 

He stared at her, saying nothing, 
trying to piece together the details, 
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to fit them in with what he knew 
already. He had the air of a man 
foundering in quicksands, unable to 
find a footing anywhere. 

* Dick—sit down!” 

“Let me think it out.” 
pulsed her, but not roughly. 

** Why was I not told that the child 
was coming ? ” 

She knew then that his brain had 
begun to assert itself over his emo- 
tions, but at the same moment he 
shewed plainly how greatly the shock 
had affected him, for he sank into a 
big arm-chair, and covered his face. 
Dorothy hesitated; then she knelt 
down to explain. 

“She thought that the baby, the 
sight of a splendid child, would soften 


He re- 


Gasgoyne looked at her with hag- 
gard eyes. 

“ As if anything would have turned 
me from you to her!” 

““[ knew that all the time. It 
made me the sorrier for her. When I 
heard about the child, I asked her to 
let me tell you. She wouldn’t; she 
said you would be bored.” 

‘*She must have needed money ? 
Did you ~ 

“ce Yes.” 

He groaned, divining what she left 
unsaid, knowing that every act of 
hers had been done for his sake, 
against his return. 

““When she was dying, she sent 
for me, but I arrived toolate. I found 
the baby and this.” 

She held out Crystal’s letter. While 
he was reading it, she rose from her 
knees and walked to the window, 
ieaving him alone with that last 
message. 

Then she turned round. Crystal’s 
letter was lying unheeded on the 
carpet; Dick was staring into the 
past, and perhaps into the future. 
The ‘heavy frown upon his face 
frightened the woman watching him, 
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She approached him timidly, laying 
her hand upon his broad shoulder, 
as he sat huddled up in the chair. 

** Dick, say you are not angry with 
me.” 

“Angry with you?” He sprang 
up. Then she saw that tears were in 
his eyes. “‘ Angry with you,” he re- 
peated. ‘“‘ Would you like me to go 
down on my knees and tell you what 
I think of you ?” 

“* T was afraid you would resent my 
keeping him to myself.” 

“‘ As if I cared twopence about the 
child ; he is nothing to me, nothing ; 
you are and always were—every- 
thing. My God! What a woman 
you are! And I believed ill of you, 
I——” He broke off with a laugh 
and a shake of his shoulders as if he 
were trying to shake off for ever the 
incredibly wrong impression he had 
conceived of her. Then, in a dif- 
ferent voice, he added, “‘ The irony of 
it eats into my marrow. Angry with 
you? Great Heavens! You have 
done more for me and mine than ever 
woman did before, renounced love, 
reputation, friends, family, for my 
sake, and you ask if I am angry!” 

“You wanted a son, so you told 
me.” 

“If he had been ours, but he is 
hers.” 

“* He is mine. 
from me ? ” 

** Of course, you love him; better, 
perhaps, than you loved me.” He 
eyed her jealously. 

** Dick, you must put such words and 
thoughts from you. Try to remember 
that for fifteen years he has been all 
the comfort I have had. Oh, you will 
be proud of him yet!” 

** He stands between us,” said Gas- 
goyne grimly. “I see _ obstacles 
clearly, Doll, when I’m face to face 
with them. I told you once before 
that you hugged your chains. This 
boy has taken my place in your heart, 


You won’t take him 
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If it were not for him, I’d make you 
forget, make myself forget, the years 
that the locust has eaten, but this 
boy prevents.” 

“And your wife,” she added 
steadily. 

“My wife? You are right. I 
had forgotten my—wile.” 

She came a step nearer. 

* Dick a 

** Well?” 

** Because chains, as you call them, 
have been placed upon us, because 
we did not make them for ourselves.” 

“We did make them, and that’s 
why I want tostrike them from us, if 
I can.” 

* But vou can’t.” 

“All the same, I shall try. Did 
you suppose that you could tell me 
this, and that it would end here ? 
Why did you tell me ? I forgot. The 
boy again. You want me to help 
him, to give him.the right start. - So 
be it. I charge myself with every- 
thing. I'll settle on him to-day, 
to-morrow, the ten thousand pounds 
you lost on his account. He shall be 
rich, my heir, if you say so, but, 
understand, I do it for you, Dorothy, 
not for him, for your son, not for 
mine. I do not admit his claim 
upon me for such advantages, but 
you—why, all I have is yours.”’ 

““T want him to go to Winchester, 
although he has not worked hard 
enough to win a scholarship as you 
did.” 
** Agreed.” 

‘Afterwards, the university, or 
the Army.” 

* Anything you like.” 

* And, he mustn’t know about Cry- 
stal.” 

““Eh ? Why shouldn’t he know ? 
He’s old enough to know.” 

“Oh, Dick, is any boy brought up 
as he has been old enough to learn 
that he is basely born ? It would 
nearly kill him. And I, if you could 
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understand, I want him to believe 
always, but always, that I am his 
mother.” 

““T see. He is never to know his 
father.” 

“It seems too much to ask.” 

“That depends——” 

**On what ?” 

‘**On your powers of fibbing for one 
thing, on the chance of your not 
being recognised as Dorothy Fairfax 
for another, on the good faith,” he 
sank his voice, “of our kind friends 
here, on your old nurse’s discretion. 
Experience tells me that the odds 
are greatly against any secret being 
kept that is shared by more than 
two persons. I see a better way.” 

“Yes ?” 

** Is it necessary to stand glaring at 
each other as if we were enemies in- 
stead of friends? Sit down!” 

They sat down upon the sofa. 
Gasgoyne took her hand for a moment, 
patted it with a gesture he had used 
when they were lovers, relinquished 
it with a reluctant sigh, and said 
quietly— 

‘**T shall begin with a confession of 
faith ; my creed. I believe in myself. 
I hold that each man and woman is 
intended by Omniscience to be the 
architect of his or her fate. In that 
sense I don’t quarrel with the ortho- 
dox interpreters of the doctrine of 
Free Will. I believe also in the for- 
giveness of sins, and in the com- 
munion of saints. I should bea better 
fellow living with you. For the rest, 
the other clauses of your creed, I 
know nothing for certain. Christ- 
ianity as it has been revealed to 
some excellent and wise persons has 
not been so revealed to me. That 
may be my fault, but I’m telling you 
exactly how I feel. As for the con- 
ventions of society, the rules for our 
protection and well-being, I support 
them unhesitatingly as necessary for 
the civilisation in which we live, 
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They are, and always have been, and 
always will be, subject to modifica- 
tion, and to exceptions. We happen 
to be exceptions.” 

*“* Dick, I know what you are going 
to say. It would be so much wiser 
and—and kinder, not to say it.” 

‘“* T must say it,” he replied sharply. 
‘“* We are exceptions, you and I, inas- 
much as we have the intelligence to 
break the law, so-called, without in- 
jury to the commonwealth for whom 
that law was framed.” 

** Dick.” She looked into his eyes, 
‘** you swore before God and man to 
be true to your wife. You are about 
to ask me to help you to break that 
oath.” 

“Yes; I swore to love, honour 
and cherish Kitty Tabard, but I’ve 
broken that oath without your assis- 
tance.” 

She saw the passion rising and 
swelling in him, and wondered at her 
own calmness. Before, at Margate, 
her pulses had thrilled, her knees had 
trembled. She had known herself to 
be as clay. Had she changed? Or 
was it the potter whose power to 
mould her had departed ? 

“Dorothy, are you going to dis- 
miss me again ? God forbid that I 
should reproach you for what you 
have done, but when you let Crystal 
stand between us you allowed senti- 
ment to overpower sense. I can say 
to you now what was impossible to 
speak of to a young girl. My con- 
nection with Crystal was the inevit- 
able result of the artificial conditions 
under which we moderns have to live. 
Between her and me—I swear this to 
you—-the connection was regarded as 
temporary, as all such connections 
are. She deliberately wrecked our 
happiness, and you let her do it, be- 
cause there is too much angel in your 
make-up.” 

*‘ Tf she had killed herself and——’ 

“A threat! But I’m willing to 
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argue the case from your point of 
view. If she had killed herself, 
what then ? Do you dare to affirm 
that any law, human or divine, would 
have held me responsible for her rash 
act ? She drove me from her. If I 
had wrecked her life, which I did not, 
was that a reason for wrecking yours ? 
And in the end'she did die, having 
done all the mischief she could.” 

“* How hard you are!” 

“Yes, I am hard; but, oh, how 
soft I’m going to be to you.” 

** Min lives.” 

“The boy? Yes, yes; we always 
come back to him. He lives. And 
your coming here to-day proves that 
I am necessary to him, that you and 
he want the protection of a man. 
But you propose to play the ostrich, 
bury your head in the sand. Mark 
my words, the boy will find every- 
thing out.” 

“No; no.” 

** He will, as sure as Fate. And 
I say better now than later. Doll, 
my dearest, have you not considered 
him enough, won’t you do some- 
thing for me?” The harshness went 
out of his voice. “If you knew 
how I want you—you admit vou loved 
the old Dick, who walked into this 
room a few minutes ago. You’ve 
taken the starch out of him. Doll, 
give me a chance to make up to you 
for all you have suffered. Look here, 
I’ve a little plan. Let us be seen to- 
gether in Paris, or where you will. 
Kitty will do the rest. When she has 
divorced me—not till then, I swear, 
you will be my own wife, and I can 
force the world, if you care for the 
world, to acknowledge you and honour 
you as such—Dorothy !”’ 

The reproach in her face staggered 
him. He caught her whispered 
words: “And I asked you to help 
me.” 

He caught her in his arms, kissed 
her fiercely before she could prevent 
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him, and said with the brutality of a 
strong man— 

** Answer that.” 

She released herself quickly, but 
with a certain dignity. Perhaps at 
that moment, for the first time, he 
recognised her superiority to him as a 
fellow-creature, and could measure 
the distance between them. Morally 
speaking as well as physically, he had 
always in a sense looked down upon 
her, as being a woman, and therefore 
necessarily the weaker. He had just 
appealed to her weakness, and her 
answer revealed his own. A peculiar 
radiance shone in her eyes, as if for 
the moment some subtle emanation 
of the spirit triumphant over the 
flesh had made itself visible. She 
gazed at him with a pity which 
pierced, with a sorrowfulness of re- 
gard which purged. 

“Oh, my poor Dick, why do you 
destroy yourself in the eyes of the 


woman who loves you ?” 
His eyes brightened. 
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“Youdoloveme? Youadmit it 

‘** My love has never failed. You 
must know that. Have I not given 
proofs ? ” 

“It is not the world you are afraid 
of, you ?” 

** No.” 

“Ts it your religion ? 
never a Puritan.” 

She made no answer. He guessed 
that she realised the fatuity and 
futility of trying to impose her con- 
victions upon one who a moment 
before had repudiated such feelings. 
But he chose deliberately to misin- 
terpret her silence. 

“I don’t believe it is your religion 
which keeps us apart. At Margate,” 
for a moment he saw her wince, 
and pursued his advantage, “‘ at Mar- 
gate, Doll, your religion did not keep 
you from me. It was the boy; I 
saw it. First and last, my son has 
cut me out.” 


You were 
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“Tf I said that he was part of my 
religion——”’ 

“Eh?” 

A new note in her voice challenged 
his attention. 

“He is part of my religion. I 
wonder how many women there are 
in the world to whom God has been 
revealed not in gospels and creeds 
but in the face of a child. I will 
tell you something. When I heard 
of your marriage, my heart seemed 
to turn into a thing of horror. A 
devil got possession of me. I made 
up my mind to inflict the torment 
I suffered upon you and her. And I 
had my weapon: the child. I was 
tempted—ah, God! how I was 
tempted—to take the child to both 
of you—you were on your honey- 
moon—and fling it and its story and 
my story in your faces. For I hated 
you and her and the child because it 
was yours.” 

If he had ever doubted her capa- 
city for passion, for intense feeling, 
those doubts fled before the flash of 
her eyes and the thrill of her voice. 
Only a woman who had loved with 
overpowering strength and fidelity 
could speak as she was speaking. 

**And what prevented me,” she 
continued, in a gentler tone, “ what 
drove out my devil? The child. 
The helpless child. Why? Because 
some Power greater than the evil in 
me looked out of his baby eyes. He 
reached out his tiny arms to me, 
who hated him, and at his touch 
I became whole. So I say that your 
son is part of my religion, but he is 
more. I loved you, and I love you 
still, I must always love you, and I 
love him passionately, not only be- 
cause I have nursed and cherished 
him, but because you, the best part 
of you, live again in him, and to watch 
the growth of what is fine and noble 
in him has been my joy and solace. 
And now you ask me to destroy my 
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work. Let me finish. If I obey 
you, and obey the lower half of my 
own nature, if, to use your words, we 
are exceptions to a rule, can we keep 
what we have done secret from him ? 
Impossible. Every sordid detail of 
the divorce will be poured into his 
ears; sooner or later he will know 
us for what we are, creatures of the 
flesh, and; despising us at first, he 
may end by following our example, 
and sink lower than even we have 
sunk. Yes, you are right ; it is not 
the world, nor the saving of my own 
soul, which keep us apart, but your 
son.” 

She turned from him and went to 
the window, but he noticed that she 
trembled, and moved with difficulty. 
For a reason which physiologists 
may partly account for, this evidence 
of weakness moved him more pro- 
foundly than her strength. 

** Dorothy iy 

“I can bear no more; you had 
better go.” 

“Yes; I will go. You have—con- 
quered, even if you have not con- 
vinced. As for the boy, I’ll do what 
I said, and more ; anything you like. 
Good-bye.” 

His abruptness startled her, bring- 
ing a flush to her cheeks. She held 
out her hand, which he held for a 
moment, and then dropped with a 
sigh. As he was leaving the room, 
by the door which opened into the 
hall, she called him back. Her voice 
trembled, her bearing and gestures 
betrayed her nervousness and dis- 
tress. She laid her hand upon the 
sleeve of his coat. 

** Dick.” 

** Poor little woman ! ”’ 

“You, you say that you will do— 
more ? ” 

“Yes, yes; anything 

“You don’t understand. The 
‘more’ I ask for will be a greater 
thing than the signing of cheques. 


” 
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You are sure that one day your son 
will know that you are his father. 
Oh, Dick, if that day comes, let him 
find his father the man I have de- 
scribed him to be.” 

“I see.” He smiled derisively, 
lifting his dark brows. ‘“‘ You are in- 
deed asking for ‘ more,’ for much more 
than I can promise. I am to behave 
myself—eh ?—so as to be worthy of— 
of Crystal’s son!” 

“Tt is cruel to say that.” 

“I wish to open your eyes to the 
fact that I have only a half-interest 
in this young gentleman, who is to 
be a paragon of all the virtues. I am 
the good, generous, noble fellow, am 
I? Well, all the newspapers con- 
trolled by me say so, so it must be 
true, but Crystal ‘ 

** Dick, she is dead.” 

“True: but her son isn’t.” 

She heard his firm tread in the hall, 
and the slam of the front door. Then, 
after a few minutes, Lady Curragh 
came into the library. She kissed 
Dorothy and looked into her eyes. 

“Is it well ? ” she asked. 

** Not with him, Moira.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Gasgoyne, on leaving Lord Curragh’s 
house in Curzon Street, hailed a han- 
som, and drove straight to his soli- 
citors. Certainly, a factor of his 
success was the habit of doing what- 
ever he had promised to do without 
hesitation and circumlocution. Within 
an hour he had made arrangements to 
settle upon Min ten thousand pounds, 
the interest to be paid to Dorothy 
during the boy’s minority. Then he 
walked to his splendid offices in 
Norfolk Street, but before entering 
the great building, he paused to sur- 
vey it—a monument of his energy, 
capacity and untiring industry. To 
many men—and Gasgoyne was of 
such—stones are more eloquent than 
popular preachers. It tickled Dick’s 
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vanity to think that the Gasgoyne 
Building would endure when he was 
dust, that in it issues vital to the Em- 
pire would have their birth, that from 
it, as from the vast establishment in 
Printing House Square, would ful- 
minate messages that might shake 
the spheres, that had shaken them 
already. ; 

He passed into his own room, 
where he found his secretary and an 
editor, both eager to communicate 
some political news. Gasgoyne lis- 
tened to them, abstractedly, nodding 
now and again, but making no com- 
ments. As a rule questions would 
pour from. his lips. Silence seemed 
almost confounding. The _ editor 
glanced at the secretary. 


“Have you heard anything?” 


he asked his chief. 

“Have I heard anything?” he 
laughed. 
for publication. 


“Yes, I have, but it’s not 
As for this matter, 
you must deal with it. Oh, don’t 
bother! I give you a free hand.” 

“It is of the first importance,” 
murmured the editor. 

“Is it? The more credit to you if 
you handle it properly.”” He nodded 
carelessly, dismissing the editor ; and 
then, turning to his secretary, added, 

‘I don’t wish to be disturbed for an 
hour.” 

The men went out at once. The 
editor murmured to the other, ‘“‘ Never 
saw him look tired before. What’s 
up?” 

‘Row at home, I expect, but he’s 
accustomed to that.” 

Left alone, Gasgoyne sat back in 
his chair, closing his eyes, evoking 
the scene, carefully analysing Do- 
rothy’s words and their import. He 
told himself that he had been prema- 
ture in his proposals, that he ought 
to have listened to her, sympathised 
more fully about the boy, and thereby 
paved the way to another meeting. 
He had rushed in like a fool, and he 
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was not a man to suffer gladly folly 
either in himself or in others. With all 
women these affairs were less matters 
of principle than of feeling, and feel- 
ings changed. 

Thinking of Dorothy, his face 
gradually softened, the hard lines 
fading out of it. What an adorable 
creature she was! How tender, true 
and kind! With her at his side, 
what might he not achieve? He had 
loved her after she had made him be- 
lieve that she was besmirched ; now, 
his love increased enormously as she 
shone, radiant, and immaculate, out 
of the shadows which for so many 
years had obscured his vision of her. 

Then, frowning deeply, he began to 
think of the woman he had married, 
his wife Kitty. 

The marriage had been disastrous. 
Before the honeymoon waned, he 
knew that he had blundered, that 
Kitty was not the woman for him, nor 
he the man for her. He discovered 
at once what she had skilfully con- 
cealed—a morbid jealousy, so intense, 
so firmly rooted in an obstinate and 
narrow nature, that he realised the 
fatuity and futility of attempting to 
overcome it. During the first year 
of marriage, when he hardly looked 
at another woman, this absurd jea- 
lousy inflamed itself against his men 
friends, his business, his ambitions. 
He was so sorry for her that at first 
he surrendered his will to hers, to such 
an extent, indeed, that he made him- 
self ridiculous. Then, quite suddenly, 
with inflexible impassivity, he went 
his way, regardless of protests, tears 
and violent reproaches. In his office 
he was omnipotent ; in his house, as 
he had told Dorothy, he became a 
cypher—the man who signed the 
cheques. e entertained his own 
friends at his clubs; he treated his 
wife’s friends with studied civility 
and indifference. The amateur actors, 
the musicians, the artists who drank 
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his champagne and paid court to his 
wife were unanimous in declaring 
Richard Gasgoyne to be unworthy of 
the talented creature who had “be- 
stowed upon him herself and her 
money. He had money of his own 
now,. plenty of it, but he admitted 
frankly that his wife’s gold had 
enabled him to buy and exploit his 
first newspaper. He might have 
added—had he been that sort of 
man—that he was never likely to for- 
get this—because Kitty reminded 
him of it so constantly, even in the 
presence of the servants. In brief, 
he had married a “rag, and a bone, 
and a hank of hair.” As the years 
passed, the rag and the bone and the 
hair, wore amazing gowns, padded, 
painted her face and dyed her hair. 
Gasgoyne made a huge success with 
a paper called the “‘ Beacon,” and a 
witty Frenchman nicknamed the new 
baronet “Le Gardien du Fard.” 


Presently, dismissing Kitty from 


his thoughts, he wrote a letter to 
Dorothy, telling her curtly what he 
had done on the boy’s behalf. Pur- 
posely, he omitted any tender phrase, 
knowing that she would miss it, that 
the omission would trouble her. He 
signed himself “‘ Yours faithfully,” 
sealed the letter, and sent it by special 
messenger to Curzon Street. Then 
he smoked a couple of cigars, before he 
began again the normal work of his 
life. 

Dorothy acknowledged the letter 
in terms almost as curt and business- 
like as his own, which brought a grim 
smile to his lips. Emotion is like 
champagne ; uncork it too soon and 
the sparkle goes out of it. Neverthe- 
less, he felt the necessity of speech. 
Accordingly, after some ten days had 
passed he called upon Moira Curragh. 

““You are surprised to see me,” 
he began. 

** Not 


you.” 


at all, I was expecting 
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‘‘Lady Curragh, you’ve been an 
angel to us.” 

His use of the plural provoked a 
slight smile. Gasgoyne continued : 
‘“‘T asked her to go away with me.” 

‘“* Bah ! you say that as if you were 
a pasha. Did you really think she 
would go?” 

He answered moodily, “ Yes.” 

She murmured quickly, “ Thank 
God, she didn’t ! ” 

Something in her tone exasperated 
him. She conveyed the quality at 
once the most alluring and the most 
infuriating to masterful men; an 
elusiveness which reminded him of 
Dorothy. 

‘** She has chosen the blameless life,”’ 
he growled. ‘‘ She will kiss the boy, 
play Mendelssohn, darn stockings, and 
let that Winchester moss grow thick 
upon her body and soul.” _ 

“If you were less violent I should 
like you better.” 

“TI beg your pardon. Am I vio- 
lent ? I feel so. Yes, volcanic, and 
she—an iceberg.” 

““How dare you say that! And 
you think I shall repeat it to her. 
But I shall be particularly careful 
not to mention your name to her. 
Did you think because we let you 
meet her here that we were tacitly 
encouraging you? If you did, you 
are not as clever as I thought. No, 
no, my friend, we arranged the meet- 
ing because we were so sure of 
her.” ; 

“T have been cut out by my own 
son. 

This was his first mention of Min. 
Lady Curragh eyed him very keenly, 
but she said lightly, “I should like 
to talk to you about him, he is the 
most delightful boy Ieversaw. Does 
it aggravate you to hear that ?” 

“You are too sharp.” 

“Ah! It does aggravate you. 
You are certainly very human, my 
dear Sir Richard, and I can stand in 
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your shoes. This amazing illumina- 
tion has revealed Doll as a sort of 
angel, hasn’t it? You feel that she 
can fly, and you can’t; and then, as 
compensation, Fate makes you an 
unexpected present of a son.” 

“You put it clearly enough. You 
knew from the beginning that he was 
mine.” 

*T did.” 

“You might have given me a hint. 
It was not very friendly.” 

“Tl be entirely frank ; from first 
to last I have only considered Dorothy 
and her wishes. All the same, I pro- 
tested against her letting you go to 
Afghanistan. I urged her to spend 
those first months with me. I ob- 
jected violently to the adoption of 
Crystal’s child.” 

“A most unhappy and distracted 
man begs your pardon.” 

“ If I dare offer a little advice—— 

“IT should be much obliged.” 

“It seems so superlatively stupid 
to offer advice that you know won’t 
be taken. However, if you want to 
join Dorothy, you must rise to her 
heights ; she won’t fall to our plane.” 

“I don’t quite take you——” 

“Oh, yes, you do. If I were not 
sure that you were the right sort, 
that in your heart you did know gold 
from dross, I should not have said 
just now that I was not at home to 
other visitors.” She dropped her 
light, easy manner, and spoke gravely, 
with a feeling of which he had deemed 
her incapable. “ You will not drag 
her down, that is certain, no matter 
how hard you try. And I warn you 
every attempt to do so will set you 
two further apart. On the other 
hand——” 

‘Go on!’ 

“If you help her by leaving her 
alone, by not disturbing the peace 
which means so much to such a wo- 
man, you will, oh, I’m sure of it, have 
your reward,” 
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“Are you hinting at a life to 
come ?” 

“Don’t sneer ! ” : 

“Jf you think that renunciation is 
another word, for happiness——” 

“T’m not sucha fool. It is another 
word, perhaps, for contentment, 
serenity. You spoke of yourself just 
now as an unhappy man. And it is 
true, in spite of your wonderful suc- 
cess. Dorothy has had no success of 
that kind, but she is not unhappy. 
She looks years younger than I do, 
and we are the same age. Is it neces- 
sary to draw the moral ?” 

““She gave me the same advice 
that you have just given me.” 

“Ah!” 

“IT am to go on 
and the Empire ?” 

**You ‘can leave out the Self, if 
you like.” 

“And have my picture painted 
with a halo. Was there ever a Saint 
Richard ? I think not. Not in our 
Calendar. Good-bye, Lady Curragh. 
Where can I buy a hair shirt ?” 

She replied, gravely enough, ‘* The 
one you are wearing now will last 
long enough. Good-bye. Come and 
see me whenever you can, but keep 
out of Winchester.” 

‘“*T haven’t been back since I was 
at school there. One moment. About 
the—boy. You’ve seen him, you 
say. Can you describe him?” 

“IT can show you his photograph.” 

She fetched the picture and placed 
it in his hand, turning aside, but 
watching him out of the corner of her 
eye. He stared intently at the frank, 
eager face smiling up at his own. 

““He’s very like you. Another 
reason for keeping out of Hampshire.” 

He returned the portrait in silence, 
and took his leave with an impassive 
face. 


working for Self 


* * * * 


Shortly after this visit, towards 


the end of the season, Gasgoyne 
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became aware that his wife’s health 
was causing her grave concern. This 
was not surprising, inasmuch as for 
several years she had persistently 
practised immoderation in all things. 
Certainly she had the appearance of 
a wiry woman, being of the long, lean, 
indefatigable sort, who go every- 
where, do everything, and seem to 
suffer fatigue only vicariously in the 
persons of those who witness their 
amazing activities. Dick was in the 
habit of saying that the mere recital 
of what his wife accomplished during 
an average day gave him the back- 
ache. 

As usual, he had supposed that she 
would go to Homburg after Good- 
wood, but when the time came to 
order rooms, Kitty said abruptly that 
she intended to take a three weeks’ 
cure at Bad Nauheim. 

‘At Nauheim? You don’t mean 
to say that——” 

“Yes, heart. Oh, it’s nothing 
serious, and if it were, you wouldn’t 
care.” 

She looked at him with a curious 
defiance, as if she had divined that 
she stood between him and hap- 
piness, and meant to take particular 
pains to go on so standing as long as 
possible. 

Dick, hardened though he was, felt 
a pang of pity. 

Then he said quietly, “I suppose 
Skeffington advises Nauheim ?” She 
nodded carelessly, and hurried away. 
That afternoon Dick called upon the 
famous specialist, and sent in his 
card. Not having an appointment, 
he had io cool his heels in the wait- 
ing-room for nearly three-quarters 
of an hour. Finally he stood face to 
face with the great man. 

‘‘ My wife tells me you are sending 
her to Nauheim.” 

The doctor smiled reassuringly. 
Then, in his bland tones, he begged 
Sir Richard to sit down. Lady Gas- 
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goyne had a wonderful constitution, 
of which she had taken, perhaps, 
undue advantage. There was cardiac 
weakness. Nothing organic, but an 
overstraining, he concluded, with 
emphasis. 

“Lady Gasgoyne must take things 
more quietly.” 

*“ And if she won’t ? 

The doctor looked at his nails. 

“If she won’t,” he murmured, 
“you must make her, or ” He 
spread out his hands in an expres- 
Slve gesture. 

“Make her?” Dick repeated the 
words, frowning. 

“Oh, there are ways and means 
which good husbands know. Quite 
between ourselves, my dear Sir 
Richard, I can assure you that the 
hearts of half the fashionable women 
in England are—er—-not what they 
should be.” ; 

“I can believe that,”’ growled Dick. 

He took his leave, after a few more 
phrases had been interchanged, and, 
later, he said to Kitty, as they were 
driving to a dinner at one of the 
embassies— 

“ Skeffington tells me you must 
mark time for a bit. I'll help you. 
Shall we cut our engagements and go 
abroad ? ” 

“Certainly not,” she replied tartly. 
Then she laughed, “ Go abroad with 
you ? Honeymooning! Why we 
should be bored to death.” 

* At Nauheim——” 

“IT don’t want you at Nauheim. 
We may as well understand each 
other. I’ve had a fright. You needn’t 
imagine that I shall give you your 
freedom——”’ é 

“Why will you say such things ? ” 
he muttered. 

‘“‘ Because they are true,” she an- 
swered defiantly. ‘‘ You never cared 
for me; I soon found that out.” 

He felt her glance upon him, 
realised miserably that she wished 
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him to deny what she had said, and 
his impotence to do so. He reflected 
for the thousandth time upon the 
similarity between his wife and Cry- 
stal Wride. In each raged the same 
wild spirit of jealousy, the same un- 
bridled tongue, the same mordant 
desire to wound. She continued bit- 
terly— 

“ But you know that once I cared 
for you. You don’t dare to deny 
that, do you ?” 

“TI don’t deny it. 
self!” 

‘“* What exasperates me is that you 
have never looked at our marriage 
from my point of view.” 

*[ have tried to do so.” 

“You understand men. How is it 
you know absolutely nothing of 
women ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders: re- 
membering that both Crystal and 
Dorothy had asked almost the same 
question. , 


Calm your- 


“Shall I show you my point of 
view ?” 

** Now ? 
Square in a minute or two.” 

‘““A great deal can be said in a 


We shall be in Grosvenor 


minute or two. We are never alone 
except when we are driving out to 
dine.” She laughed shrilly. ‘“‘What 
rows we have had in this brougham ! ” 
She laid her thin hand upon his arm; 
he could feel her fingers gripping his 
wrist, as she continued quickly, “I 
know just what you think of me, my 
darling Dick ; I can see myself plainly 
in your eyes. I am a liar ’’—she felt 
him wince—‘‘ and an actress, and 
false from my hair to the tips of the 
shoes which you think too small for 
my feet. I aim inordinately vain, 
and I court the admiration and adu- 
lation of men whom you despise. 
There! That’s how you see me.” 

‘This is so unnecessary.” 

“Is it ? Let me tell you that you 
have made me what I am. If you 
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had loved me I should have been a 
different woman. But I don’t be- 
lieve you ever loved any woman, 
unless it was that Fairfax girl who 
mysteriously disappeared.” 

With difficulty he restrained him- 
self. Dorothy’s name had not passed 
her lips for years. 

“The world said at the time you 
jilted her, but I believe she jilted you. 
I hope she did. Anyway, I know that 
if anything happened to me, you 
would regard it as a happy release, 
and because of that I’m going to take 
extra care of myself. Nothing would 
become me in your eyes like the leav- 
ing of this life, but I’m not going to 
leave it. Unberufen !” 

Gasgoyne said no more, acutely 
sensible that his pity was genuine. 
The possibility of her death, a con- 
tingency never calculated, struck him 
with horror, because, instantly, he 
had perceived what it meant to 
Dorothy and himself and the boy ; 
the adjustment and regulation of three 
lives. Ever since his last interview 
with Dorothy he had thought steadily 
of reunion with her; he had told 
himself that the psychological mo- 
ment must come; that sooner or 
later she would need and claim his 
protection. But to leave his wife en- 
grossed in her own pleasures, able to 
enjoy her own life, was one thing, 
to abandon her when she was weak, 
to aggravate, possibly, that weak- 
ness into an acute disease struck 
him as dastardly. Like many very 
strong men, physical infirmity aroused 
his finest qualities. Now, he told 
himself, grimly, whatever happened 
he must stick to Kitty. 

And she would stick to him like a 
limpet, outlive him probably, for she 
had a will of Bessemer steel, and was 
quite likely to pursue health as dog- 
gedly as she had pursued pleasure. 
Well—there remained ambition and 
work. 
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ordained that business of 
political importance took him to 
Winchester during term time. He 
wrote to Dorothy, warning her that he 
was coming, expressing a wish that 
they should meet, if possible, but 
leaving the matter in her hands. She 
replied, saying that she would stay 
in her house, and run no risks. 

At Winchester Dick saw Heseltine, 
greeted him with geniality, was 
charmed to find an old friend, and, 
finally, considered an invitation to 
dine and pass the night beneath the 
old friend’s roof. 

‘“* Why not ?” said Heseltine. 

“T will,” Dick replied, “ provided 
that we have the evening to our- 
selves.” 

** Mother always goes to bed early.” 

“You live with your mother ? ” 

** Yes.” 

“Bless me! I supposed Mrs. 
Heseltine—I heard there was a Mrs. 
Heseltine—was your wife.” 

**T am a bachelor,” said Heseltine ; 


Fate 


then he added, *“‘ My mother will be 


so pleased to meet you. We have 
spoken of you a thousand times 
and followed your meteoric career.” 

He laughed pleasantiy. 

“You might have looked me up, 
old Sobersides,” said Dick, squeezing 
his arm. 

“Tu quoque! Well, we won't 
reproach each other. It warms the 
cockles of my heart to see you again.” 

At dinner, alone with Heseltine 
and his mother, Dick became once 
more the Wykehamist, prattling of 
adventures in and out of college, 
using the college slang, the “‘ notions,” 
chaffing Heseltine as if they were boys 
with gowns tucked up, watching out 
for prefects in Meads. Mrs. Hesel- 
tine nodded, captivated by Dick’s 
easy manners, but, presently she 
began to talk herself. 

‘If I had known you were coming, 
Sir Richard, I should have asked Mrs. 
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Armine to meet you, our friend and 
neighbour.” 

“Mrs. Armine——’” Gasgoyne 
sipped his wine to hide a slight con- 
fusion. 

“Our friend and neighbour; the 
most charming woman. Only a wall 
divides her little dining-room from 
ours.” 

* You know her, 
Heseltine. 

‘**We have met,” said Dick. He 
felt that Heseltine’s mild orbs were 
on him. He had quite recovered his 
composure, but he wondered what 
and how much Heseltine knew. Was 
Heseltine a very particular friend ? 

‘““Her boy is a great admirer of 
yours,” continued Heseltine; “and 
you know, it is very curious, but he 
reminds me of you.” 

‘Of me ?” 

“Of what you were. It 
drew me to him.” 

At once Mrs. Heseltine plunged ito 
a panegyric of Dorothy, with here 
and there an insidious question. At 
each of these her son slightly 
blushed. His mother’s infirmity 
sometimes tried his patience sorely. 

‘Mrs. Armine is the most devoted 
mother, Sir Richard, and as a wife 
she must have been equally admir- 
able. I suppose you knew Mr. 
Armine ? ” 

“ce No,” 
met him.” 

‘** Mrs. Armine never mentions him, 
poor man, but they say in Win- 
chester——” 

‘Mother, the Winchester gossip 
won’t interest Sir Richard.” 

** But it does,” said Dick. ‘‘ How 
rude of him to interrupt you, Mrs. 
Heseltine ! ’ 

“Well, well, it is gossip, but the 
Bishop’s wife told me that Mr. Armine 
had never received Christian burial.” 

**T believe that is true,” said Dick 
gravely. 


I think,” said 


rather 


“IT never 


Dick replied. 
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“In fact, one hardly dares mention 
it, but I was told by one of the canon’s 
wives, I think, that he was eaten by 
Asiatic cannibals.” 

““Nowonder he is never mentioned.” 

“Just so, I thought you would 
understand, but the silence has 
created a little mystery, as you may 
imagine, and that, together with the 
fact that she seems to have no rela- 
tions x 

** Mother ! ” 

“Dear David, have we ever seen 
any of Mrs. Armine’s relations ? ” 

““She has relations,” said Dick, 
curtly. “I used to know some of 
them. Stupid people! They rather 
cut Mrs.-Armine because she would 
not marry the idiotic young lordling 
they had picked out for her.” 

“ Really; how very interesting. 
It has made her position here—er— 
embarrassing. A censorious world we 
live in, Sir Richard. For her sake, I 
should like to mention, if I may, that 
you have vouched for r 

Again Heseltine tried to stop the 
too garrulous tongue. 

“Mother, I am sure Sir Richard 

will agree with me that Mrs. Armine 
needs no credentials other than her 
face and the life she has led amongst 
us.” 
“Exactly,” said Dick warmly. 
“And if she, out of mistaken pride, 
possibly, has chosen to keep silence 
the least we can do as her friends is to 
respect that silence.” 

Mrs. Haseltine closed her mouth 
with a sound approximating to a 
snap! Shortly afterwards she left 
the men to their coffee and cigars. 
Dick stared at the wall which divided 
him from Dorothy. She had sat in 
this very room, occupied the chair 
he was occupying; her presence 
seemed to suffuse itself like a subtle 
perfume. Then, through the thin 
cloud of tobacco smoke, he saw the 
blue eyes of Heseltine fixed in 


steady contemplation of his face. 
Dick turned to his host. 

“An excellent cigar, Heseltine.” 

Heseltine nodded. 

““My mother,” he said abruptly, 
“is the kindest creature in the 
world. I should like, you to believe 
that in her way she has silenced 
rather than provoked any gossip 
there may have been about Mrs. 
Armine.” 

Dick puffed at his cigar, trying to 
divine why Heseltine had spoken so 
deliberately. 

“IT am sure of that,” he replied 
pleasantly. “One could not con- 
ceive of your mother, old chap, being 
other than a good sort. It has been 
delightful, this renewal of friendship. 
After all, the old friends, the old 
places, the old jokes, are what bind 
us together. You must come to see 
me, and my wife,” he added, after a 
slight pause. “‘ We can always put 
you up, you know.” 

“But you will come back here, 
Gasgoyne ?” 

“T hope so; but I’m a slave, a 
regular slave. Positively I envy you 
your quiet life. I’m so sick of the 
hurly-burly.” 

“T fit my little groove, and you 
fill the big place you have made for 
yourself. At times we may feel that 
we should like to stand in each other’s 
shoes, but Nature made our lasts, and 
Nature knows her business.” 

As he spoke he saw that Gasgoyne 
who had changed his chair after Mrs. 
Heseltine left the room, was staring 
at a framed photograph of Min; the 
one similar to that in Lady Curragh’s 
possession. 

** Mrs. Armine’s boy,” said Hesel- 
tine. “I told you there was a look 
of you.” He rose, took the photo- 
graph, and placed it in Dick’s hands. 

“So there is. But I was a common 
type.” vite 

“You? Not in this country.” 
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Heseltine replaced the photograph. 
After that the talk flowed pleasantly 
back into Meads and College Street. 
The name Armine was not mentioned 
again. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Shortly after his visit to Winches- 
ter, Gasgoyne wrote to Dorothy tell- 
ing her of what had passed at the 
Heseltines. 

** Of course,’ he added in conclu- 
sion, “‘ you will decide what you think 
is best, but it seems to me that in 
withdrawing so completely from your 
own world you have whetted rather 
than blunted the tongues of the gos- 
sips. At any rate, you admitted to 
the Heseltines that you knew me, 
which was wise. Is there any reason 
now why we should not meet occa- 
sionally ? Heseltine has begged me 
to visit him during the next May 
fly season. I should like to see 
something of the boy, who is often 
in my thoughts.” 

To this, after much consideration, 
Dorothy replied, that, under cover of 
his friendship for Heseltine, the risk 
in seeing the boy occasionally might 
be considered too small to be taken 
seriously. But in her heart, Gas- 
goyne’s determination to invade her 
sanctuary filled her with fears. Her 
intelligence, the more acute as she 
grew older, told her that Dick was 
behaving selfishly, and yet the ad- 
mission that he did think of his own 
son, that he wished to see him, was 
surely the most natural thing in the 
world. Lastly, she had faith in his 
ability and tact; the flaiy of the 
trained journalist. 

To make things easier, Heseltine 
had been given command of the house 
where Min boarded. Dick could run 
down to visit his friend, meet half a 
dozen boys, give a “ feed ” and a tip, 
and depart without arousing the 
smallest suspicions. 

This happened several times during 
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the course of the next twelve months. 
Dick, as an old Wykehamist, sub- 
scribed munificently to college in- 
stitutions ; Winchester welcomed him 
with open arms as one of the most 
distinguished of her sons. 

But Dorothy and he met but sel- 
dom. Upon the first occasion, it 
became plain to the woman that the 
man had accepted the situation. 
Dick spoke curtly of his wife. ‘“* She 
has had a breakdown, you know; 
heart, but she’s keeping herself in 
cotton wool for the moment.” 

“If she should come here——- 

“She won’t; I'll see to that.” 

“If she met Min.” 

“Nothing would happen.” 

“T have an idea that Mr. Heseltine 
suspects something.”’ 

During these years Dorothy had 
come to regard David Heseltine as a 
firm friend, but now and again he 
puzzled her. She had fallen into the 
habit of consulting this philosopher 
whose quiet monotonous life formed 
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such a contrast to Gasgoyne’s varied 


and variegated career. Time was 
—in the old Helmingham days—when 
small beer had been esteemed the 
flattest beverage, now she had a 
palate for it. Even uninteresting 
people interested her, as if the demand 
for her sympathy had created the 
supply. Her life remained sweet, 
when it might have turned sour, be- 
cause its current percolated every- 
where, feeding and fed by other 
streams, ebbing and flowing placidly 
but never stagnant. 

Dick laughed when he heard Hesel- 
tine’s name. 

“Why, Heseltine can’t see an inch 
before his nose; he never could.” 

“He detected Min’s likeness -to 
you.” 

“ Did he ?” 

“* We owe a great deal to the Hesel- 
tines,’ said Dorothy. 

Indeed, such distinction as Noel 


mois 
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Armine achieved at Winchester was 
largely due to the influence and 
friendship of Heseltine. After the 
failure for the Navy, the boy began 
his first term at a great public school, 
afire with the resolution to mend his 
ways, to retrieve the ground he had 
lost. He understood vaguely that the 
money for an expensive education 
was part of an unexpected legacy. 

Dorothy said at the time, “ You 
know, Min, that I could not possibly 
have afforded to send you to Win- 
chester as a Commoner, and your 
trustee might have insisted upon my 
choosing a less expensive school. I 
mention this because I expect you to 
make a special effort. Young as you 
are, you are old enough to realise that 
in this world one gets nothing for 
nothing, and very little for sixpence. 
That’s all.” 

The words did not root themselves 
very firmly. During Min’s first year 
at Winchester, it seemed as if the seed 
had fallen upon absolutely barren 
soil. Min became pre-eminent in 
games and a leader amongst the fags. 
His high spirits, his disregard of 
authority brought him endless punish- 
ment. He tried to work, but the in- 
fluence of his house before Heszltine 
took command of it was against sus- 
tained endeavour. Dorothy passed 
sleepless nights, you may be sure, but 
always Heseltine assured her that the 
boy “would come out ail right in 
the end.” The tutor based this as- 
surance upon Min’s love for Dorothy 
and his genuine remorse at causing 
her unhappiness. Meantime, he 
undertook the breaking of this wild 
colt, although the young animal had 
no idea of how Slowly and carefully 
the lunging and biting were accom- 
plished. For Heseltine’s methods 
were unostentatious. But his slightly 
derisive smile became at times a 
burden upon the mind and memory. 
Wykehamists admitted the impossi- 
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bility of humbugging him. At the end 
of Min’s third term, he showed Hesel- 
tine, with enormous pride, a silver 
cup he had won against competitors 
older and bigger than himself. Hesel- 
tine glanced at the cup and then at 
the triumphant Min, who had been 
reported as ‘‘ unsatisfactory, indolent, 
and grossly careless’ by his mathe- 
matical master, mathematics—let it 
be said—being the subject in which 
the boy had displayed marked ability. 

** Not bad, sir,” said the jubilant 
Min. ‘My mother will be rather 
bucked about this.” 

“Will she ?””. murmured Hesel- 
tine; then, smilingly, he added, 
thoughtfully, “I’m sure Susan Jud- 
kins thinks you a very fine fellow 
indeed.” 

Min had the grace to blush, and 
when he showed his trophy to Dorothy 
he muttered sheepishly, “I wish I 
had done better in that beastly 
algebra.” 

Behind Heseltine’s back, very small 
boys indulged in such withering sar- 
casm as, “ Old Hazel is tied to his 
mammy’s apron-strings,’” because 
mother and son were seen walking to- 
gether in Meads, when other masters 
were playing racquets or fives, but one 
June afternoon Min heard Heseltine 
refuse a day’s trout-fishing on the 
plea that he had promised to take 
his mother for a drive. The amazed 
Min protested: “I say, sir, there’s a 
splendid lot of fly on the water ; you 
won’t have a better chance this year.” 

To this Heseltine replied drily, 
*You’re devoted to your mother, 
aren’t you, Noel ?” 

“Why, yes, sir, but——’”’ 

“And so am I to mine. It’s a 
bond between us. There are lots of 
trout, but few mothers. Run along! ” 

Min, however, moved off very 
slowly, and the next time an allusion 
was made in his hearing to Heseltine 
and apron-strings, the speaker—much 





te his indignation—had his arm 
savagely twisted. 

After a couple of years had passed 
it became more and more evident 
that Gasgoyne’s affection for his son 
was fructifying. Min, on his side, 
had developed a sort of hero-worship 
of the celebrity, who treated him with 
unvarying kindness and a familiarity 
untainted by patronage. Dick, 
warned by Dorothy, was equally 
friendly with the other Wykehamists, 
but Min divined that he was the 
favourite. He had the modesty to 
attribute the great man’s generosity 
partly, at least, to the fact that he 
had been Dorothy’s old friend, and 
he wondered why these old friends 
met so seldom, and never in the 
presence of others. 

“He is awfully decent to me, be- 
cause he likes you, mother,” he said 
one day to Dorothy. 

“Sir Richard likes you for your- 
self, Min.” 

He had hoped that she would speak 
frankly, but her silence intimidated 
him (about the only thing that did), 
and possibly he divined suffering 
and disappointment beneath a smooth 
skin and behind clear eyes. Min was 
now seventeen and approaching man- 
hood rapidly. 

During that summer term an inci- 
dent occurred. The young man dis- 
covered what the boy had been too 
blind to see, to wit, that Dorothy 
had made concrete sacrifices for his 
sake. One day he remembered with 
vividness a cross of handsome dia- 
monds which she had inherited from 
her mother. 

“You never wear your cross,” he 
said. 

“Don’t I?” Dorothy — smiled. 
“Well, Min, you are old enough to 
know that I sold it.” 

“Sold it! Why?” 

She hesitated for a moment ; then, 
with a slight flush, she said quietly, 
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“To pay my debt to Mr. Williamson.” 

The colour died out of her cheeks 
and flamed in the young man’s. 

* Did you sell the ‘Cries’ to pay 
my school bills ? ” 

The “‘ London Cries,” a fine set of 
thirteen prints, used to hang in the 
drawing-room. When they disap- 
peared other and less valuable prints 
took their place, and Min was made 
to understand that Dorothy had been 
playing “‘ swops.” 

“Yes; they had to go too.” 

“Oh, mother ! ” 

He kissed her, and murmured a 
few tender words, but, doing so, re- 
membered what Heseltine had said 
when he failed tor the Navy about 
kisses and words being cheap. 

A fortnight afterwards Dick Gas- 
goyne came to Winchester to see the 
Eton match, held that year at Win- 
chester. Min took part in this tre- 
mendous contest, in which for the first 
time in many seasons Winchester won 
a glorious victory. He played a very 
useful innings, and was almost em- 
braced by Heseltine, who quite aban- 
doned his usual chill composure. 
Then Gasgoyne, taking Min aside, 
told him he was going to present him 
with a gun. 

“Go to Purdey’s and have yourself 
measured for one of the best.” 

“How awfully generous of you!” 

Dick laughed, delighted with the 
young fellow’s eager face. 

** And I shall give you some shoot- 
ing. Hullo! what’s up?” 

His quick eye had detected a pass- 
ing cloud, succeeded by a vivid flush. 

“Sir Richard, I suppose you'd 
think me a beast if I asked you for— 
for the money instead ? ” 

“Eh? Money? You're not in 
debt, are you? Tell me.” 

“Yes, horribly.” 

“You young rascal ! 

‘*To my mother.” 

Dick’s face cleared, but his thick, 
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To whom ? ” 
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dark brows expressed interrogation. 

Hurriedly, yet haltingly, Min ex- 
plained, reciting the facts about the 
sale of the diamond cross and the 
“Cries.” Gasgoyne nodded. Then 
he laid his hand upon Min’s shoulder. 

“Purdey charges about sixty 
guineas 
If I send you a 
you do?” 

** Spend it on diamonds.’ 

“Um! I think we’d better buy 
those diamonds together, and do a 
play at the same time. What do you 
say?” 

This programme was carried out at 
the beginning of the summer holi- 
days, Lady Gasgoyne being absent at 
the time. Min came back to Win- 
chester with a fine diamond ring in 
his pocket. He had to explain every- 
thing to Dorothy, and said at the end, 
with a gay laugh, “‘ You see, Mumsie, 
my old gun will do jolly well for the 
next five years. Let me slip on the 
ring and wish you everything good 
under heaven.” 

She kissed him, murmuring, “ My 
dear son, my dear, dear son.” 

As he grew older, he talked more 
and more openly with Dorothy upon 
subjects which revealed his maturing 
ideas and judgments. Since the fa- 
mous affair with Nellie, he had adored 
half a score of charmers. Dorothy 
encouraged in him a chivalrous ideal 
of woman. But one day, to her ex- 
treme dismay, he began to talk of 
illicit love and its consequences. 
Long before, when be was a small boy, 
he had asked, @ propos of some pas- 
sage in English history, “‘ Mumsie, 
what is a natural son?” To this 
Dorothy replied, categorically, “A 
natural son, Min, is a child whose 
father and mother have never been 
properly married.” Min, at that time 
absolutely innocent, had digested this 
information for at least a minute be- 
fore he said, with a quip which indi- 


for one of his best guns. 
cheque, what will 
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cated his sense of humour, “ Why 
aren’t they called unnatural sons ? ” 

But a child of ten can be pushed 
gently from thin ice or be forbidden 
to approach it. With a young man 
of seventeen questions must be met 
squarely. 

During the following holidays they 
ascended the hill crowned with trees 
which rises to the south-west of Win- 
chester. Below lay the ancient town 
slightly obscured by haze and mist, 
out of which crept the Itchen, that 
silvery stream beloved by anglers. 
Upon the other side of the city, 
silhouetted against the evening sky, 
black and sinister, the tower of the 
county gaol frowned grimly upon the 
soft red brick houses at its base. 
That morning at eight o’clock a 
woman had been hanged for. the mur- 
der of her baby. The case, a cause 
célébre, engrossed the sympathy and 
pity of all England. Desperate efforts 
had been made to obtain a reprieve, 
but the Home Secretary, fortified by 
the support of the judge who tried 
the wretched woman, remained inex- 
orable. Dorothy saw Min’s eyes rest- 
ing upon the tower, and guessed his 
thoughts. 

““What beasts there are in the 
world ? ” 

“Don’t think of her as a beast,” 
she whispered. : 

“ Her? I was thinking of the man 
who betrayed her, of the man who 
escapes Scot free! I’d like to kill 
him—with my own hand.” 

As before, she was vouchsafed a 
glimpse of Crystal. These gusts of 
passion were rare with Min, and there- 
fore the more impressive. 

“If anybody belonging to me were 
treated like that 

“My dear Min, you musn’t get so 
excited.” 

““T can’t help it, Mother. Why, 
you look quite scared. It’s the 
injustice of it that maddens me. ' Is 





there one law for women and another 
law for men ?” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy — slowly. 
“Eastern women understand that 
better than us. The purity of the 
race lies in the hands of the women, 
and a violation of that purity is a 
greater offence in a woman than in a 
man.” 

She spoke dreamily, giving utter- 
ance to an. opinion often and 
carefully considered, not remember- 
ing for the moment the particular 
instance of Min’s birth. 

‘It would be easier for you to for- 
give the man in such a case as that,” 
he indicated the -gaol, “‘ rather than 
the woman ? ” 

“* Yes.” 

*“*T am surprised.” 

A new note in his voice challenged 
her attention. Perhaps for the first 
time she regarded him as a man, and 
as such one who was entitled to an 
opinion which he would not lightly 
relinquish. Then, in full flood, the 
significance of the subject in the 
mouth of Crystal’s child almost swept 
her away. 

‘““He went away and left her,” 
continued Min, scarlet with indigna- 
tion, ““and he was not an ignorant 
man. Some people would call him 
a gentleman. A gentleman-——”’ 

“Tf he didn’t—know——” 

“That aggravates it. He ought to 
have known. And you, of all the 
women in the world, you defend 
him.” 

“Min, you are too young and too 
inexperienced to throw stones; and 
what makes it worse in your case, is 
that you are such a good shot.” 

She touched his arm, smiling pathe- 
tically, but he still regarded her 
frowningly, wondering why even the 
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best of women was so hard upon her 
own sex. 

“It’s lucky the baby is dead,” he 
muttered. “That was the kindest 
thing the mother could do to it, to 
murder it!” 

“Don’t say that !” 

He gazed at her in astonishment ; 
her eyes were wet, her finely-tormed 
fingers trembled. In a vague fashion 
he apprehended trouble, some dark 
shadow behind this gracious, tender 
figure. Regarding her, he began to 
stammer, ‘‘ Why, Mother, what is it ? 
Surely you agree with me. In our 
civilisation, what place is there for a 
basely-born child, the son of a gentle- 
man and some wretched waif?” 

She answered him siowly, weighing 
each word, trying to speak imper- 
sonally, to throw the fine dust of 
generalities into the artless eyes look- 
ing into hers. 

‘* There is a place here for such, my 
son; a place that can be filled 
worthily, in spite of all its dis- 
abilities. And Nature is sometimes 
kinder to these poor love-children ; 
often they are stronger, healthier, 
more beautiful than the others. I 
have heard my father say so.” 

Of late years, she had spoken several 
times of her father to the boy, de- 
scribing his life and his indefatigable 
labours on behalf of the poor and in- 
firm, but she had kept secret his 
name, or, rather, she had cut off the 
Fairfax, leaving the Middleton, his 
second name, which he had never used. 

** All the same,” replied Min, after 
a pause, “if it were me, I’d sooner be 
dead.” 

He rose abruptly, and moved a few 
paces away, turning his back upon 
the woman who gazed after him with 
troubled, mournful eyes. 


(To be continued.) 
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A ZIGZAG RAMBLE THROUGH SPAIN 


By AN IMPRESSIONIST 


haunted country, and is but 

little visited by the accredited 

traveller and globe-trotter, that 
is a mistake on their part. For it is 
a land replete with interest, and con- 
tains many scenes of such wild, poetic 
grandeur that they appeal strongly 
to those who can respond to the call 
that nature makes upon them to 
appreciate her in her sterner moods. 
Besides, the whole region is still so 
full of the glamour of historic incident 
and the spirit of old romance~that 
Time seems to have passed over it 
with folded wing, and thus given it an 
archaic charm which is peculiarly its 
own, and which greatly enhances the 
pleasure of a visit to it. 

Meanwhile, when setting out on this 
zigzag ramble, I made the smiling 
valley of Aranjuez my first objective- 
point, because (coming down from 
France) it is the nearest beauty-spot 
to the Pyrenean frontier, and is on 
every count a most interesting part 
at which to make a short stay. In its 
midst stands the ancient palace of 
Aranjuez, which has been the summer 
residence of many reigning sovereigns, 
from Ferdinand and Isabella down- 
wards, and is still, notwithstanding 
its architectural deficiencies, fair to 
see. In short, with its background of 
hills, its magnificent belt of woodland, 
and its sparkling river, if is most 
happily situated in every respect, 
while the surrounding gardens, with 
their tree-shaded walks, their nightin- 
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gales, their fountains and their flowers, 
form such a bright and glowing pic- 
ture that it would seem as if nature 
and art had both combined to render 
it beautiful. 

In strong contrast to this fairy spot, 
during a considerable part of the way 
between it and Lerida (my next halt- 
ing place) the route lay through a 
very dreary region—consisting partly 
ot heath and partly of marshland, and 
presenting such a waste uncultivated 
appearance that it looks just like a 
fragment of primeval wildness which 
had been left forgotten and unre- 
claimed in the midst of civilisation. 
It is, in truth, a most singular tract, 
so bleak, barren and featureless that 
it would require to be described by 
privatives rather than positives, and 
so utterly without sound -or move- 
ment of any kind that it is like a piece 
of dead nature, and suggests the 
apparition of life rather than life 
itself. Moreover, in some parts of it 
there is no sign of human habitation 
for miles around, and no sight or sound 
of any living thing—neither rustle of 
leaf, nor song of bird, nor hum of 
insect—only the unbroken stillness in 
which there really seems to be some- 
thing uncanny, when one pauses to 
listen to it. 

And yet this wild moorland, though 
there is no relief to its harsh, for- 
bidding aspect, arrests and draws at- 
tention to itself as fairer and more 
commonplace scenes could never do. 
We surrender ourselves willingly to its 
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influence, too, and while it awakens 
thoughts within us which we seek in 
vain to express, it fills us with such 
a wondrous sense of the sublimity 
and severe power of nature that we 
feel glad we have,seen it. Besides, 
a web of human association .spreads 
itself over the whole scene, here, as 
well as in other parts of the land, so 
that the solitude is peopled with me- 
mories ; and in the unbroken silence 
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mised Land. For the little town is 
very finely situated, with, in some 
parts, surroundings which are quite 
idyllic. The river Ségre flows beneath 
it, and three thousand feet above the 
stream stands the ancient tower, 
which, with its? fortifications, is so 
picturesque in decay that it is well 
worthy of a visit. For though the 
ascent is somewhat toilsome, one feels 
indemnified for the fatigue it imposes 
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that prevails, echoes from the far-off 
past seem to become audible once 
more. 

After journeying for some hours 
through this brooding, melancholy 
tract, where Nature never breaks into 
a smile, but always seems to be hold- 
ing silent communion with herself, 
the feeling I experienced on first 
catching a glimpse of Lerida must 
have been akin to that of the children 
of Israel on approaching the Pro- 


by the extensive view obtained when 
the summit is reached, namely, a 
panorama including hill and vale, 
wood and glen, fertile plains watered 
by sparkling streams, and here and 
there mountains of goodly height 
closing the distance. 

But pretty and pleasant as Lerida 
undoubtedly is, Barcelona seemed to 
me still more attractive. It isamost 
fascinating city—bright, brisk, alert, 
and with that air of renewed youth 
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about it which is so lacking in other 
Spanish towns. Moreover, it has 
some historical prestige, too, as it 
was there that Columbus presented 
Ferdinand and Isabella with, so to 
say, a new world! But, above all, 
its entourage is charming. For it 
lies in a sunlit valley on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and is girdled 
by groves of citron, orange, lemon and 
pomegranate, which are a dream of 
beauty in themselves. So much so, 
that if you take your stand in one of 
them, and look down on the rich plain 
beneath, on the city in the distance, 
and thence onwards to the tideless 
sea dotted with picturesque lateen 
sails, you feel that your glance rests 
on one of the fairest and brightest 
scenes to be found anywhere. 

When going from this place to 
Aragon, the note of contrast was 
again sharply struck. For the 


latter province, with its background 
of frowning mountains, its scanty 
population, and in many parts 
its rugged and neglected aspect, 
is distinctly depressing. Its capital, 
Saragossa, too, is the very gloomiest 
of towns, looking as if it were always 
brooding over its own fallen greatness. 
And though it contains some fine 
specimens of street architecture, there 
is nothing within the precincts to 
brighten or enliven it, or redeem it 
from being a city which “ melancholy 
has marked for its own.” 

While proceeding to Tarragona the 
route lay through a rich and ver- 
durous country of “ fertile vales and 
dewy meads’”’; and on approaching 
Villa Franca de Parrades (the earliest 
Carthagenian settlement) the verdure 
increased perceptibly ; while the fra- 
grant aromatic odour of the under- 
growth in that part of the country 
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scents the air-so deligl.tfully that it 
is an influence in itself. The situa- 
tion of Tarragona, too, is remarkable 
perched “as it is on the top of a high 
rock. And with its numercus Roman 
remains and historical asscciations it 
is a most interesting place to sojourn 
at—more especially as it happens to 
te a centre whence many pleasant 
excursions radiate. 

Valencia, too, is so full of charm 
that it must have special mention. 
For, in addition to beautiful surround- 
ings, it has an ideally delightful cli- 
mate; no harsh winds or cold blasts 
in winter, and in summer the heat is 
so tempered by cool sea breezes that 
life becomes a boon there instead of a 
burden. The town, as you enter it, 
seems to be girdled by orange and 
mulberry groves, whose luxuriant 
foliage imparts much beauty to the 
scene. And together with many other 
semi-tropical fruits, the carob-tree, 
with its locust beans, is in evidence 
everywhere. 
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There are many Moorish remains 
still at Valencia; and while gazing 
at those strange old buildings in the 
city, with their gardens and court- 
yards, the tide of time seems to roll 
back more than a thousand years, and 
you can read in their quaint archi- 
tecture the history of an interesting 
ingenious people, whose influence still 
remains in the country, like the light 
of a star that is dead, though their 
name has now disappeared trom the 
western world. 

A very pleasant excursion can Le 
made from Valencia to the Alpuxera 
Lake, and the rice grounds in the 
vicinity of Alcinas. This lake is a 
celebrated sheet of water, about 
thirty miles in circumference, and 
possessing so many peculiarities that, 
as an Irishman would say, it is a 
happy hunting-ground for both 
sportsmen and anglers. The shores 
are literally thronged with birds of 
every kind and description, and the 
waters with fish, and as it is girdled 
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by a belt of luxuriant foliage, a 
visit to it forms a most enjoy- 
able and in one sense a unique 
experience. ' 

On the way to Alicante I passed 
many interesting villages and towns, 
among others Alcoy, which is very curi- 
ously placed in a deep hollow, while 
the houses on the precipitous sides of 
the encircling hills apparently occupy 
such a very insecure position that at a 
little distance it seems as if they must 
tumble down into the ravine beneath. 

The country hereabouts is ex- 
tremely rocky and mountainous, and 
in some parts the scenery is so grand 
and imposing that it would require 
the genius of Salvator Rosa to depict 
it adequately. Everywhere, too, it is 
of a kind that stimulates thought and 
furnishes the imagination with a 
fresh background to work upon. 
Moreover, to each separate scene a 
certain foreign element has been im- 
parted, which differentiates it from 


the scenery elsewhere, and especially 
from that of England. For there is 
no part of Europe where the British 
traveller feels himself so far from 
home as in Spain, although the dis- 
tance between the two countries is so 


comparatively inconsiderable. How- 
ever, that only adds to the charm of 
the tour. For variety has been de- 
fined as “the spice of life,” and it 
certainly is so. 

Although Alicante could not be 
called a handsome city, as it has many 
points of interest, and as there is no 
statute of limitations against time for 
the tourist, it must not be omitted 
from his itinerary. For it lies amid 
hills which are remarkable for their 
extreme ruggedness, and its old castle, 
crowning a rock four hundred feet 
above the bay, though it has now 
sunk into a peaceful ivy-clad repose, 
was once a celebrated stronghold of 
defence against the Moors, and still 
holds its own against the ravages of 
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time. Besides, the climate of Ali- 
cante Is so neebeet, and the airso balmy 
and benignant, that while breathing 
it the stranger within its gates feels 
as if existence had acquired a new 
charm, and as if all the discords of life 
had been resolved into harmony for 
the time being. 

For all these reasons, while wander- 
ing through the more remote parts 
of this little-visited land, the travel- 
ler soon discovers that Spain is a 
country of many phases and striking 
contrasts. Within its limits he finds, 
here, a modern town looking up-to- 
date in every respect; there, an an- 
cient city of medieval aspect, with 
frowning palaces and lofty towers, 
and so freighted with historic mem- 
ories that the voice of the past is 
never silent in it; and again, in the 
heart of the country, or dotting the 
lonely mountain side, he comes upon 
quaint little villages—old and grey— 
which have stood apart for centuries, 
unnoticed and forgotten in the on- 
ward rush of progress and civilisation, 
but which are still interesting as 
relics of a bygone age, while, at the 
same time they always seem s0 com- 
plementary to the scenes in which 
they are found, that they could not 
be dispensed with without artistic 
loss. ; 
When I reached Granada, it took 
my fancy captive at once—and no 
wonder. For, with its background 
of snowy mountains, its red towers, 
its Alhambra, and its many curious 
buildings, it is a new experience, and 
certainly marks an epoch. For my- 
self, it at once recalled to my mind 
Moore’s poem about Bendemere’s 
Stream, with its nightingales and its 
roses. For Granada is literally em- 
bowered in roses, and the nightingales 
sing there so sweetly “all the day 
long’ that every sense is thus plea- 
santly ministered to for the time 
being. The views it ¢cmmands, too, 
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are enchanting, embracing as they do 
the valley of the Darro and the rich, 
luxuriant scenery of the Vega. Even 
the rocks are covered with wild flowers 
and, in addition to other blooms, the 
brilliant crimson blossoms of the 
pomegranate make what painters call 
such “a charming spot of colour,” 
that the picture is thus complete in 
every detail. Moreover, though on 
entering this ancient city, with its 
Roman and Arabic antecedents, many 
parts. of it 
are found to 
be in a very 
dilapidated 
conditio n, 
that does not 
detract from 
the general 
effect. On the 
contrary, a 
touch of 
poetry is thus 
imparted to 
it which adds 
to the  pic- 
torial unity of 
the whole. I 
must not omit 
to add that, 
like Rome, 
Granada rests 
upon sup- 
porting hills, 
which,though 
not seven in 
number, are 
built on such 
strange mysterious laws. of beauty 
that they attract and compel the 
eye to follow them from the base 
up to their tapering summits, which, 
when flushed with the hues of sunset 
at the close of day, present a very 
striking appearance. 

But while Granada* thus. possesses 
sO many interesting features, its cul- 
minating point is, of course, the 
wonderful and much-described Alham- 
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bra. And yet, marvellous as that 
celebrated building is, the first view 
of it is disappointing, because it looks 
so unlike what one expects it to be. 
However, when examined in detail, 
this feeling of disappointment passes 
away, and the tower, with its ver- 
million walls, is certainly an architec- 
tural gem. 

The scenery in all parts near 
Granada is singularly fine, and as it 
includes the glistening peaks of the 
Sierra Ne- 
‘vada, in many 
places it 
makes itself 
into pictures 
too beautiful 
for words. 
F urthermore, 
when _—jour- 
neying hence 
towards the 
territory of 
the Alpajur- 
ros, I came 
upon pine 
forests which 
are said to be 
unequalled in 
Europe. And 
certainly 
while wander- 
ing amid their 
pillared aisles 
and dim ar- 
cades, yor 
feel thei 
mystic spel! 
most keenly, and experience many 
unwonted sensations. In the first 
place, your mind is filled with such 
a strange sense of remoteness and 
isolation, quite unconnected with 
physical distance, that the outer 
world seems very far off indeed. And 





*It was at the city of Loga, which lies 
on the borders of the province of Granada, 
that the Moors made their last defence 
against the conquering army of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 
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yet the loneliness is not oppressive, 
nor does it, as a rule, give birth to 
gloomy thoughts. On the contrary, 
in many parts brightness is the pre- 
vailing characteristic. For the sun, 
with true beneficence, filters through 
the interlaced branches overhead and 
writes a benison in gold on the earth 
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called “ ascending amplification,” of 
which I was reminded during this 
very enjoyable tour, as each succeed- 
ing place that I came to seemed more 
exciting and surprising than the last. 
As a case in point, Ronda, the most 
southerly town I touched at, though 
small and of no reputation, proved 
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beneath ; the sward in some places 
is covered with wild flowers, and the 
wind, as it gently rustles the branches 
of the pine trees, evokes a sort of soft 
music which calls to mind “ the sing- 
ing pines” of Virgil, and thus com- 
pletes the interest of the same by 
linking it to a far-away past. 

There is a certain rhetorical figure 


very interesting, and with its _pic- 
turesque Moorish remains, and im- 
posing site, it possesses so many 
striking characteristics that it is well 
worth seeing. Like other Spanish 
cities, too, it is built upon a rock, 
which in this case is one of such ex- 
ceeding steepness that_the approach 
to it is somewhat dangerous, as well as 
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difficult. The town is encircled by 
the glittering Guadilvan (signifying 
“deep stream ’”’) a river of varying 
moods, which carries the eye most 
pleasantly. onwards by means of its 
numerous bends and curves, and the 
grace and beauty of their development. 

The journey to and from Ronda is 
very enjoyable also, because of the 
ever-changing scenes through which 
you pass on the way ; sylvan villages, 
which, with their palm-shaded sur- 
roundings, wear an almost Oriental 
aspect ; frowning precipices of such 
apparently unfathomable depth that 
it is positively frightful to look down 
into them; and, again, passes so 
stern and wild, and where the forces 
of untrammelled nature appear to 
express themselves so exactly as they 
did from the first, that they seem to 
carry the mind back to the beginning 
of things, and the mythical dream- 
land of an earlier world. 

Thus, while wandering here, from 
one fair spot to another, the convic- 


THE LETTER 
By ROBERT BIRKMYRE, 
HE wind and the rain 
Once flew here together, 
With a pit-pat-pane, 
From a Garden in Spain, 
In windy weather. 
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tion is borne in irresistibly on the 
mind of the traveller that he could not 
possibly have selected a more interest- 
ing part of the world for his holiday 
tour than this terra incognita, especi- 
ally if he visits it while the sun is 
shining over the land, and Nature at 
her best is making the world beau- 
tiful by her most perfect results of 
leaf, flower and blade. For, in addi- 
tion to other things, as all the remoter 
parts indicated are thickly sprinkled 
with old historic buildings and ruins, 
and as each of these ancient tenements 
has its own legend or tradition 
attaching to it, the connecting link 
between the past and the present, 
when thus supplied, strikes a chord 
which brings them into harmony, 
and seems to deepen the import and 
interest of both. My advice, there- 
fore, to all who are in search of new 
experiences, and who would fain 
tread unhackneyed and untrodden 
ground, would certainly be, try 
Spain ! 


With a letter that sighs on the wind as it goes: 
**O dear little, sweet little Darling of Dreams, 

We come overseas from the Queen of the Rose, 

A sweet little, dear little blossom that blows, 

And weeps all its petals beside the clear streams, 
And sighs for your love where it lingers and blows, 
So lonely and loveless where Love never grows, 
Ah, send but a smile, little Darling of Dreams 

To a sweet little, dear little, sad little Rose! ”’ 


The wind and the rain 
With Love flew together, 


Far over the main 


To a Garden in Spain, 
In wintry weather. 














THE WAYS OF CAPTAIN STRYKER 


HIS WAY WITH A 


STOWAWAY 
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days out from Monte Video, 
when the steward one morning 
came on deck, and in a low 
tone informed Captain Stryker that 
there was a stowaway in the saloon. 
“She walked into my pantry all of a 


T*: Robert Carter was nearly two 


suddent, sir!” said the man, “and 
told me she was a stowaway, and 
wanted breakfast mighty quick. You 
might have took and knocked me down 
with a crowbar, sir, I was that took 
aback. However, she didn’t get no 
manner of breakfast from me. I told 
her to stop in the saloon till you’d 
seen her, and I let her understand 
that stowaways ain’t as a rule par- 
ticular happy when you catches them 
aboard your ship.” 

“Did you say ‘she,’ steward?” 
demanded Stryker. “You don’t 
mean to tell me that a woman has been 


and stowed herself away aboard my 
ship ?” 

*“* She’s a sure enough woman, sir!”’ 
replied the steward. “ Leastways, 
she’s a girl. She says she hid behind 
some big boxes in the ’tween decks 
the night before we sailed, and’ she 
had the cheek to walk into my pantry 
and order me to get her some break- 
fast. But I told her——” 

** That will do, steward,” said the 
Captain. ‘Don’t mention the fact 
that there is a woman aboard to any- 
body, unless I give you permission. 
I’ll come down and see her at once.” 

It was the second mate’s watch on 
deck, and as it was nearly eight bells, 
Stryker had no hesitation in awaking 
his first mate, Mr. Jones, and asking 
him to accompany him to the saloon. 
The Captain had learned caution in 
his many years of married life, and he 
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preferred to meet the unknown 
woman in the presence of a witness, 
rather than to risk a private interview 
with her. 

The two officers found the saloon 
occupied by a young woman of ruddy 
complexion and undeniable good 
looks, who smiled pleasantly on the 
Captain and had the air of being 
entirely at home. 

** What does this mean,”’ demanded 
the Captain, in his severest tone. 
““Have you had the impudence to 
stow yourself away, ana to steal -a 
passage aboard my ship ? ” 

“Certainly I stowed myself away, 
sir,” replied the girl. ‘* Consider- 
ing that I had less than a shilling of 
money, how was I to get back to 
London without stowing myself 
away ? I don’t want to find fault, 
but I must say that the way your 
ship is overrun with rats is simply dis- 
graceful. Why on earth don’t you 


poison them ? ” 


’ 


“‘ Never mind the rats,” said Stry- 
ker. ‘“‘ Do you admit that you are a 
stowaway ?” 

“Don’t be a silly!’ answered the 
girl. ‘“‘ What’s the use of my ad- 
mitting what is as plain as the nose 
on your face ? ” 

Now Captain Stryker’s nose was 
precisely his one feature in which he 
lacked confidence. He had anuneasy 
feeling that its redness, which was 
purely the result of exposure to 
weather, might be mistaken for a 
symptom of over-indulgence in 
alcohol, a vice from which he was 
entirely free; and it was understood 
among his acquaintances that it was 
indiscreet to mention noses in. his 
presence. 

“T don’t want any of your impu- 
dence,” said the Captain fiercely. 
‘“* You’ve come aboard my ship with- 
out permission, and without paying 
your passage. Do you know what I 
ought to do with you?” 


'?? 
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“Certainly, Captain!” said the 
young woman, with a smile. “‘ You 
ought to give me a good breakfast, 
and a room where I can have a wash, 
anddomyhair. But bring the break- 
fast first, for I haven’t had anything 
to eat except sandwiches for the last 
two days and I’m hungry enough to 
eat salt pork.” 

“Young woman,”: exclaimed Stry- 
ker, shaking his forefinger at her, 
“* you try any more of your impudence 
on me and you'll get my temper up. 
Have you got any money with you ? ” 

“IT told you I had about a bob, 
but it’s Spanish silver, and I don’t 
suppose it will be any good in Eng- 
land. [I'll give it to you if you want 
it. You can have a hole made 
through it, and wear it round your 
neck to remember me by.” 

“You can keep your silver,”’ cried 
the indignant Captain, “and you 
can work your passage, same as any 
other stowaway.” 

The girl laughed. “ How am I 
going to work it ?”’ she asked. “ You 
can’t make a girl do sailor work, and 
you can’t make her go and live among 
the men. I don’t mind sweeping 
out your room now and then, and 
perhaps sewing on a button or two, 
but as for working my passage, you 
know as well as I do that it’s non- 
sense to talk about it.” 

“Can you cook ?”’ demanded the 
Captain. . 

** Never cooked but once in my life, 
sir,” replied the girl, “and then I 
poisoned the other two girls I cooked 
for by trying to make an Irish stew 
in a copper kettle that hadn’t been 
scoured for a year.” 

“What did you do when you were 
ashore ?” asked the Captain. ‘“* And 
what made you stow yourself away ? ” 

“TI was a sales-lady in a shop in 
Tottenham Court Road, and I came 
to Monte Video to marry a young 
man. Only I found he was married 
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when I got there, and not wishing to 
demean myself by asking him for 
money, I came aboard this ship with- 
out any.” 

‘* Very well,” said Stryker. ‘* You'll 
find that you’ve got to work your 
passage, and as soon as I can make up 
my mind how you’re to do it, you'll 
have to turn to.” 

“Come, Captain,” exclaimed the 
girl, pettishly, “‘don’t be a silly, 
there’s a dear. You know as well as 
I do that there isn’t any work for me 
to do. You’ve got to take me as a 
passenger, and you can’t help your- 
self. So, please don’t be disagree- 


able, and please let me have my 
I do hope you’ve 


breakfast at once. 
got good bacon !” 

Captain Stryker summoned. the 
steward, and told him to give the 
young woman her breakfast. “‘ You 
can wash in that room over there,” 
he said to her, pointing to a vacant 
cabin. “I expect you to stop below 
until further orders, and to keep out 
of the sight of everybody till I see 
you again.” 

“IT knew all the time you were a 
dear,” said the girl, “‘and that your 
bark was ever so much worse than 
your bite. Don’t be long about com- 
ing back to see me, for after I’ve had 
breakfast and made myself tidy I 
shall want to come on deck. I’ve 
always doted on being at sea.”’ 

During the entire interview, Mr. 
Jones had not said a single word. He 
had looked at the girl from time to 
time, but had carefully avoided catch- 
ing her eye. From his manner Cap- 
tain Stryker decided that his mate 
had taken a strong dislike to the 
stowaway. 

The girl withdrew to her cabin, and 
Captain Stryker and Mr. Jones re- 
turned to the deck, where they held a 
conference as to what was to be done 
with her. 

*She’s right enough when she says 
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that I can’t set her to do sailor’s 
work,” said the captain. “And 
she’s right when she says that it’s 
clean impossible for me to send her 
forrard to live with the men. You 
see that, Mr. Jones, don’t you ? ” 

“It don’t take more than two eyes 
to see it,” replied the mate. “‘ Fancy 
her aloft reefing topsails, or slushing 
down the t’gallant mast! I'd sooner 
see the blue monkeys that the car- 
penter always sees after he’s been 
ashore for a week, than to see any such 
awful sight as that.” 

“Then,” pursued Stryker, “on 
the other hand, I can’t have her 
living in the saloon as a passenger. 
It would come out as soon as we got 
to London that I brought a young 
woman home from Monte Video with 
me, and Mrs. Stryker would have her 
opinion of my conduct. I tell you, 
Mr. Jones, that if my wife should 
come to hear of any such thing, 
there’d be daybreak to westward.” 

“If the young woman can’t live 
forrard, and you won’t have her aft,” 
said Mr. Jones, “‘ you might put her 
in the long boat with the pigs. She’d 
be considerable crowded, but the 
pigs wouldn’t hurt her, and she'd 
find them sort of warming on cold 
nights.” 

** Put a woman to live with pigs !”’ 
exclaimed Stryker in astonished in- 
dignation. “Mr. Jones, I never 
thought to live to hear you make any 
such proposal. Don’t mention it 
again, or I shall be offended.” 

‘** Then,” said the mate, “‘ consider- 
ing that she can’t live either forrard 
or aft, nor yet amidships with the 
pigs, the only thing for you to do is 
to heave her overboard. If you did 
it after dark nobody would know 
anything about it, except you and 
me, arid perhaps the steward, and 
there wouldn’t be much danger ot 
your being found out.”’ 

“Mr. Jones, you've certainly taken 
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leave of your senses,” said the Cap- 
tain. ‘First you propose to put a 
handsome—that is to say, a young 
woman, to live with the pigs, and then 
you propose to murder her! If I 
didn’t know you were a sober man I 
should think you had been and 
emptied my whiskey bottle that I 
keep for accidents.” 
“There ain’t but 


three places 
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Mr. Jones,” replied Stryker. “I 
agree with you that there is a diffi- 
culty about finding a berth for the 
girl, but we’ve got to find one. I can 
see that you’ve taken an unreason- 
able hatred of the poor girl, but you 
can’t really mean that I ought to 
drown her.” 

“Captain, please come down and 
tell the steward to give me a comb. 

















“ SHE WALKED INTO MY PANTRY ALL OF A SUDDENT, SIR! 


t\board the ship where you can 
possibly put the girl,” argued Mr. 
Jones, “and you say it’s clean im- 
possible to put her in any of them. 
Begging your pardon, sir, for offering 
advice that you don’t seem to like ; 
I can’t see any possible way of dis- 
posing of the young woman except by 
heaving her over the rail as soon as 
it gets dark.” 

“T can only hope you’re joking, 


I forgot to bring mine, and he says 
it isn’t his business to supply 
combs.” 

It was the voice of the stowaway, 
coming up through the cabin sky- 
light. Filled with fear lest the man 
at the wheel should hear the girl’s 
voice, and so learn that there was a 
female passenger in the saloon, Stry- 
ker hurried below, and handed the 
young woman a new comb which 


yY 
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Mrs. Stryker had placed in his valise 
when he was last in London. 

“ You’re a perfect love !” exclaimed 
the stowaway, as she took the comb. 
“TI can see that we’re going to be the 
best of friends.” 

“ Not if you sing out in that way,” 
replied the Captain, “and let the 
whole ship’s company know that you 
are aboard. I told you to keep 
quiet, and I meant what I said.” 

“All right, Captain,” replied the 
girl, “I won’t do it again. Only 
you might as well understand first 
as last that I’m not going to stop 
down here. I’m going on deck just 
as soon as I get my hair done, and I 
know you'll be glad to see me enjoy- 
ing myself.” 

“Young woman,” said Stryker 
solemnly, “I don’t know your name 
yet, and I don’t know anything about 
you, except that you’ve stowed your- 
self away. I don’t object to your 


having a good time, only I want you 


to know that I’m a married man, 
and when my wife hears that I’ve 
brought you over as a passenger here 
in this saloon, and that you’ve been 
enjoying yourself, I -shall be in 
trouble.” 

“ Oh, I'll make it all right with Mrs. 
Stryker when I get to know her,” re- 
plied the girl cheerfully. “I'll tell 
her what a kind old soul you have 
been to me, and she’ll think all the 
more of you for it. If you want to 
know my name, it’s Miss Scott, Miss 
Kate Scott, and there ain’t a soul 
living that can say a word against 
my character.” 

‘I suppose,” said Stryker, “ that 
I'll have to let you stop here. Mr. 
Jones, my mate, recommended me to 
have you thrown overboard, but I 
told him that I couldn’t do that.” 

“Ts he the ugly old chap who was 
with you down here a little while 
ago?” asked the girl. 

"Te j is,ma’am,” replied the Captain. 
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“Then you can tell him he’s a 

horrid old bear, and I haté him 
already,” said Miss Scott. 
- “I really wouldn’t say that if I 
were you,” said Stryker. ‘“‘ Mr. Jones 
may be a little rough, and he may 
have taken a dislike to you, but he’s a 
good man in the main.” 

“Now, Captain,” remarked the 
girl, giving a final glance at the mirror, 
“I’m ready for breakfast, and after 
I’ve had breakfast, I’ll come on deck 
and have a walk with you. Just be 
good and tell me that you won’t 
scold, for I don’t want to do anything 
that will displease you if I can help 
_*@ 

“ That’s all right, my dear!” re- 
plied the Captain. “ You’re here and 
you’ve got to stop here till we get to 
port. . What can’t be cured must be 
endured, as the hymn says, and I'll 
try to make the best of it.” 

A little later the stowaway made 
her appearance on deck, followed by 
the. steward, bringing the Captain’s 
deck chair. She sat down near the 
weather rail, and requested the Cap- 
tain’ to summon Mr., Jones to talk 
to her, as she did not wish to be left 
alone, and, moreover, desired to make 
the mate’s acquaintance. “If he’s 
a bear,” she remarked, “I’m just the 
one to tame him, and I’m going to 
have a try at it.’ 

Mr. Jones obeyed the request to 
come and entertain Miss Scott with 
apparent reluctance. He was not 
given much to conversation, but he 
was a good listener, and as the girl 
talked incessantly, and smiled on him 
in her most affable manner, he seemed 
to endure the situation with consider- 
able resignation. 

During the rest of the passage Miss 
Scott spent nearly the whole of each 
day on deck, except when the weather 
compelled her to remain below. She 
was always cheerful, and Captain 
Stryker found her companionship a 
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positive pleasure. It is true that 
he was never wholly free from the 
dread of what was to come when 
Mrs. Stryker should hear of his con- 
duct, but he made up his mind that 
he might as well make the best of the 
situation, and find what pleasure he 
could in the short time that remained 
to him before the day of reckoning 
should arrive. Mr. Jones seemed to 
ignore the young woman’s presence 
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Two days before the ship reached 
London, Captain Stryker screwed his 
courage up to the point of putting 
into execution a plan which he hoped 
might save him from the indignation 
of Mrs. Stryker. 

“My dear child,” he said to Miss 
Scott, “I’ve tried my best to make 
you comfortable since we left Monte 
Video.” 

‘“* Nobody could possibly have been 

kinder than 





as far as possible, -~_ 
but once or twice, 
when the Captain 
came unexpect- 
edly on deck he 
found the two in 
conversation, and 
felt grateful to Mr. 
Jones for his self- 
sacrificing con- 
duct. 

“T’ve tried my 
best to tame that 
bear,” said Miss 
Scott one evening, 
as the ship was 
drawing near to 
the Channel, “ but 
he won’t betamed. 
He says he’s sorry 
you didn’t con- 
sent to throw me 
overboard.” 

“Don’t mind 
him, my dear,” 
replied Stryker. 
“He don’t like 
women, and he 











you’ve been,” re- 
plied the girl. 
“I’m going to 
ask you a tremen- 
dous favour,” con- 
tinued Stryker. 
“Mr. Jones is one 
of the best men I 
ever met, though 
he is a_ trifle 
rough in his ways. 
He’d make you 
an Art husband, 
and I want you 
to promise that if 
he asks you to 
marry him you 
won’t say no.” 
The girl made 
a face that ex- 
pressed consider- 
able displeasure 
at the Captain’s 
extraordinary re- 
quest, but she 
promptly replied, 
**'You’ve been as 











don’t like having 
you aboard this 
ship, but he wouldn’t hurt you for 
the world.” 

The Captain patted the girl’s hand 
in his kindly paternal manner, and 
endeavoured to soothe what he ima- 
gined to be her wounded feelings, but 
presently she burst into a laugh, and 
seeing that he had made a mistake 
he left her rather abruptly. — 


“*THE ONLY THING FOR YOU TO DO IS TO HEAVE 
HER OVERBOARD.” 


good as a father 
to me, and I’ll do 
anything that you ask me to do.” 
“That’s right, my dear,” said 
Stryker, “I believe that you’ve saved 
me from the worst sort of trouble, for 
if I can tell Mrs. Stryker that -I 
brought over Mr. Jones’ wife from 
Monte Video she can’t possibly be 
jealous. Now I'll see Mr. Jones, and 
unless I’m very much mistaken he’ll 
YY 2 
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do what I ‘ask him, no matter what 
it is.” 

The Captain sought out Mr. Jones, 
and earnestly entreated him to marry 
Miss Scott, and so extricate his com- 
mander from what promised to be a 
most painful situation. The mate lis- 
tened in silence, and when the Captain 
paused, he replied in a very few words. 

“Captain Stryker, I’ve been with 
you going on for fifteen years, and I 
never yet hesitated when you gave an 
order. If so be that you tell me to 
marry the girl, I’m ready. I never 
shirked danger yet, and I’m not going 
to begin now.” 

Captain Stryker was highly de- 
lighted with the success of his plan, 
and the very afternoon of the day of 
the arrival of the Robert Carter in 
port Mr. Jones and Miss Scott were 
married at the registry office—Mr. 
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Jones having previously made his will, 
and asked the Captain to see that, in 
case of his death, he should be buried 
in the churchyard of St. George’s- 
in-the-East. It was Mr. Jones’ firm 
belief that no man in his senses ever 
married without first making a will, 
and the Captain was too anxious to 
have the wedding ceremony over to 
argue with the bridegroom. 

As the happy pair left the registry 
office, Captain Stryker, wiping away 
a grateful tear, told them that he 
would never cease to bless them for 
their noble self-sacrifice in his behalf. 

“Garn,” said Mrs. Jones gaily, 
relapsing into her native Whitechapel 
dialect. “You are an old goose. 
Why, Mr. Jones and I were engaged 
before we had been a week at sea. I 
told you I’d tame that bear, and it 
didn’t take me long to do it.” 


THE KING OF THE WIND 


By FRED BUCKLEY 


With a swirl and a twirl 
Is the wind in a whirl 
As the King of the Air awakes, 
And it flies thro’ the skies 
Like a spirit unwise 
When the Monarch his sceptre shakes. 


It hurries and scurries, 

And just as it buries 
Its wing-weary self in a vale, 

Off it goes in the throes 

Of the breath-laden blows 
Of the King who unheeds its wail. 


And it weeps as it sweeps 

Thro’ the valleys and steeps 
For ever and ever again, 

With a mind that is blind 

From attempting to find 
Some escape from its King’s domain ! 
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IX.—AMESBURY HOUSE 


HE indulgence in freedom of 
T design which is so easy and 
permissible in a_ country 
house, affords a_ striking 
contrast to the limitation imposed 


upon a town residence, and is likely 
to cause a somewhat embarrassing 


and window space. There are, of 
course, town sites in which there 1s 
hardly any option in design at all, 
but there are also, in squares and 
gardens and pleasant avenues, sites 
with much possibility of good outlook, 
and as an example of one of these 
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restraint on those who have to turn 
from a constant practice in the former 
class of design to the latter. The 
wide vistas and generous supply 
of light and air to the country house 
have to give way to the most circum- 
scribed boundary and the most vexa- 
tious restrictions of lighting and out- 
look, of building proportions and 
heights, and relative areas of rooms 
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latter, in which the architect appears 
to have grasped all the best possi- 
bilities, we publish Amesbury House, 
just completed in Kensington Palace 
Gardens. 

That a house in London, even in 
such an exceptional place as Ken- 
sington Palace Gardens, may be 
designed with something at least of 
the generous ground space which is 
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THE VESTIBULE. 


the outstanding virtue. of a good 
country house, may be discovered 
from the fine house which forms 
the subject of our present notice. 
This house has occupied much of the 
time and thought of its well-known 
and able architect, Mr. E. J. May, 
whose record in the designing of 
houses is a very long one and of ex- 
ceptional interest. , 
There is no feeling of stint of space 
from the moment of entering Ames- 
bury House. Directly the main vesti- 
bule door is Opened we find a long 
vista across the hall and down to 
the end of the white vaulted corridor, 
which leads in a direct line between 
the dining-room and library. Then 
the roominess of the large hall, with 
its great oriel bay and its pictur- 
esque inclosure of oak staircase and 
landing, suggests an amplitude of 
space on the site, which is fully borne 
out by the size of the entertaining 
rooms. Moreover, these rooms are 
all obtained on the ground floor, 
and the drawing-room and dining- 
room command a beautiful outlook 
across the avenue to Kensington 
Palace and grounds. It was appar- 
ently taken for granted during Her 
late Majesty’s reign that there would 
be decided objection to building 
on the site of Amesbury House and 
those adjoining, but now it has been 


considered permissible to 
build upon them. 
The site of Amesbury 
House had its special limi- 
tations as to adjacent 
buildings and _ outlook 
which led up to the final 
arrangement of the plan. 
The beautiful open view 
in front benefits not only 
the drawing and dining- 
rooms, but also some 
principal bedrooms, one 
with a balcony. To the 
back of the site there 
was no opportunity for the outlook 
of important windows right and left 
till some distance back, and no good 
view straight out to the rear. This 
led to the general arrangement 
of the ground floor plan, which shows 
the library window commanding a 
good view to the left and the billiard- 
room to the right. The small draw- 
ing-room and the inner hall each 
looked out pleasantly to the garden 
and trees. 
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Though this house is in general 
form and appearance of a Georgian 
type, such as gives a certain dignity 
and solidity of effect, it is treated 
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with a careful attention to interest 
of detail such as always characterises 


Mr. May’s work. Thus the courses 
of tiles between the angle quoins, 
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the aprons under the window sills, with fireplace and a glazed screen 
the clever detail of the porch and the through which is the service from the 
slated gable in the centre flanked kitchens below. to the front door 
by pinnacles, afford, amongst other Once inside-the hall itself there is 
items, a. fresh interest beyond the plenty of interest to take. the eye. 
usual hackneyed type of Georgian Chiefly to notice there is the good 
detail. In fact we see some hint of picture made by the tall sfone fire- 
that pleasant ebullition of spirit place and the. lofty stone oriel. 
which has always constituted acharm Then the library corridor, with its 
in Mr. May’s country houses. The white -plaster groined vaulting is ; 
lead gargoyles coming from the angles very nice feature, both in detail 
of the porch are departures from the and the effect ‘of light and shade 
strict etiquette of Queen Anne, which created. The opening to the stairs 
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we may perhaps feel a little thankful through the high oak panelling 1s 
for in these times of somewhat -pleasing, and also the landing gallery 
slavish precedent. The materials of above, with its perspective of oak 
the exterior are Portland stone, arches and nicely decorated plaster 
red bricks and Westmoreland green beams, affords much variety and 
slates. interest. The main rooms _ in 

The specially outstanding feature the house are very quietly and 
of Amesbury House, however, is the simply treated, and, of course, it 
hall and its surroundings. It is led depends very largely on the taste 
up to by a flight of marble steps of the owner or occupier what 
under a white barrel vault of plaster, the final result becomes. The house 
whilst below this short flight of steps lends itself to a fime scheme of fur- 
to the left, is a good vestibule’space, nishing, and the quietness and simpli- 
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city *of the constructive decoration 
will lend value of the sort we look for 
in such an important building. Any 
over-elaboration of picturesque fea- 
tures is somewhat to be deprecated 
in a house of 
this sort, and 
the general 
feeling of the 
design is so 
good that it 
only needs a 
finishing and 
‘furnishing of 
equal quality 
to make it 
one of the 
most success- 
ful good 
modern 
houses in 
London. 


The base- 
ment is fully 
taken up by 
the many 
numerous 
modern do- 
mestic re- 
quirements. 
An electric 
passenger lift 
is provided 
for from top 
to bottom, 
and down on 
this floor, be- 
sides the 
usual accom- 
modation, we 
find a cook’s 
sitting - room 
or office, a 
menservants’ 
bath - room, 
and a place for an electric motor. 

On the ground floor it will be 
noticed there is a private secretary’s 
room, and the accommodation on the 
upper floors is pretty extensive and 
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well planned. There is a complete 
suite of bedroom, dining-room, private 
bathroom, and large wardrobe closets, 
all approached from a private lobby 
off the main corridor; so that we 
have here a 
house within 
ahouse. Just 
as in large 
country man- 
sions, where 
much _ enter- 
tainment is 
done, it is 
found desir- 
able to secure 
a special 
amount of 
privacy for 
the family’s 
own use. 
There are 
thirteen 
other bed- 
rooms and 
four dressing- 
rooms, and a 
maid - ser - 
vants’ bath- 
room. 

Amesbury 
House is one 
of a number 
which have 
been built 
for Mr. Wil- 
liam Willett, 
of Sloane 
Square, from 
the designs of 
well - known 
architects, 
and it is satis- 
factory to 
- see one who 
has had such extensive dealings in 
house property giving practical evi- 
dence of the value of an architect’s 
services. 

I regret that this house is not yet 
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eccupied, so that one could give 
something of the effect which comes 
from artistic furnishing, and which is 
of so great value in the final result. 
The great defect of many homes of 
this quality and cost is that the 


Photo.) 


architect’s care so often ceases with 
the structure, and it is then handed 
over to the tradesman. Fortunately 
the quality of decorative furnishing 
is nowadays far advanced on the early 
Victorian period, but, on the other 


hand, one looks in vain tor those 
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admirable developments by compara” 
tively humble folk like those who 
produced the most characteristic and 
pleasing furniture of the -English 
Renaissance. Everything is done on 


such a large scale nowadays that 
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small artistic enterprises can hardly 
hope to succeed. It would be a fin 
thing for the development of thx 
artistic impulse amongst us if the 
middle-class upholsterer and cabinet- 
maker could be revived; we should 
have to pay more for our furniture 
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but we should encourage real art 
thereby, which can hardly be said to 
develop in the souls of those who are 
bought for little above a living wage 
by the great industrial concerns of the 
land. Suppose that the furnishing of 
a place like this Amesbury House 
were put into the hands of a Sheraton 
or a Hepplewhite—a real artist whose 
great desire is to get the very best 
work done with something of in- 
dividual character about it—would 
not the owner obtain something far 
above mere cost of labour and ma- 
terials ? We have amongst us many 
who have devoted rare ability to 
furniture design, but it does not 
appear to find its way into the know- 
ledge of a very large public. Pro- 
fessor Lethaby, Mr. Lutyens, Mr. 
Spooner, Mr. Gimson, Mr. Ashbee, 
and mary others have given quite a 
fresh impulse to furniture design, and 
yet one sees little enough of it amongst 
the art-loving public. Art will not 
advance amongst us beyond mere 
cleverness or mediocrity until its 
individual expression is more en- 
couraged and better paid for. 


MY LADY'S 


By WILFRID 


HOMES 
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CHATELAINE 


L. RANDELI 


Her chatelaine, that dainty pride 
Hung round with shapes of mystery, 


My soul distracts. 


I go to hide 


Her chatelaine. 


When her low voice most winsomely 
Competes with it, my heart is tried — 
The music haunts me, verily ! 


My lady is preoccupied— 
For in my pocket cosily 
Reposes—stolen from ber side— 





Her chatelaine 
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THE RETURN OF THE PYRAMID PILGRIMS. 


ROUND -.ABOUT CAIRO 


MR. PEASLEY GOES INTO THE PYRAMID OF CHEOPS AND 
LIVES TO TELL ABOUT IT 


By GEORGE ADE 


URING the first three days in 

|) Cairo a brilliant and original 

plan of action had been out- 

lining itself in my mind. At 

last I could not keep it to myself 
any longer, so I told Mr. Peasley. 

““Do you know what I am going 
to do ?”’ I asked. 

Mr. Peasley did not. _ 

“T am going to write up,the Pyra- 
mids. I am going to tell who built 
them and how long it took and how 
many blocks of stone they contain. 
I shall have myself photographed 
sitting on a camel and holding the 
flag of my country. Also,‘ I shall 
describe in detail the emotions that 
surge within me as I stand in the 
shadow of the Sphinx and gaze up at 


that vast and imperturbable expanse 
of face.” 

“It’s a great scheme,” said .Mr. 
Peasley, “ but you’ve been scooped. 
They’ve been written up already.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes, the whole outfit of the Pyra- 
mids has been described in a special 
article by a man named Herodotus.” 

“* How long since ?” 

“About 470 B.c.” 

He produced a guide-book and 
proved that he was right. All the 
things that I hadybeen getting ready 
to say about the ,Pyramids had been 
said by Herodotus. He had got there 
ahead of me—just 2,376 years ahead 
of me. In daily newspaper competi- 
tion, when some man gets his news 
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twenty-four hours ahead of another 
one he is proud of his “feat,” and is 
the hero of the office for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. But think of trail- 
ing along twenty-four centuries behind 
a Greek space writer ! 

Mr. Peasley suggested that inas- 
much as considerable time had elapsed 
since the appearance of the first 
write-up, possibly the average reader 
would have only a dim recollection 
of it and accept my account as brand 
new stuff. But I knew better. I 
knew that some old subscribers with 
. complete file 
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that the breed has not changed since 
500 B.C. 

The guide took Herodotus out to 
the Pyramids and filled him up. It 
is now believed that most of what 
Herodotus sent back was merely 
hearsay, but it made good reading. 
The Pyramids had been standing som? 
two thousand years, and any infor- 
mation in regard to their origin could 
hardly come under the head of per- 
sonal recollections. Whatever Hero- 
dotus has to say about the Pyramids 
is now accepted as gospel, in spite of 

the fact that 





put away 
vould rise up 
ind draw the 
leadly paral- 
el on me, so 
ll I can safely 
lo in regard 
to the Pyra- 
mids is to 
touch up a 
few points 
overlooked by 
my predeces- 
SOr. 
Herodotus, 
by the , way, 
had quite a 
time in Egypt. 
Shepheard’s 








he never saw 
them until 
twenty  cen- 
turies after the 
wy last block of 
stone had been 
put in place 
_| and Cheops 
= had taken 
=| possession of 
the tomb 
cham bers. 
Rather late 
for a _ grand 
opening. 
When “+ he 
arrived at the 
great Pyramid 
he stepped it 








Hotel was not 
then in opera- 
tion, although it must have been 
under way, and no round trip tickets 
were being issued by Cook, so Hero- 
dotus had to do his own booking and 
put up at a boarding-house. In 
Memphis, which is now a fragmen- 
tary suburb of Cairo, Herodotus en- 
gaged a guide. He does not tell us 
what he paid, but he does give us a line 
on the character of the dragoman, 
who was full of superfluous and un- 
desirable information, but who fell 
down. when asked to divulge facts 
of real importance. This proves 
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off and put 
down the di- 
mensions, and then he remarked 
to some of the natives standing 
around that it must have been quite 
a job to build a tomb of that size. 
They said yes ; it had been a big con- 
tract, and as the thing had been 
completed only two thousand years 
they were enabled to go into details. 
They gave Herodotus a fine lay-out 
of round figures. They said that 
one hundred thousand men _ had 
worked on the job, and that the time 
required was thirty years—ten years 
to build the road and the huge incline 
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for bringing the blocks of stone 
into place, and then twenty years to 
quarry the stone and transport it 
across the Nile and the valley. The 
stone-cutters worked all the year, 
and during the three months’ inunda- 
tion, when farming was at a stand- 
still, the entire rural population 
turned out, and helped Cheops with 
his tomb. They did this year after 
year for thirty years, until they had 
piled up 2,300,000 blocks of stone, 
each containing forty cubic feet. 

Herodotus discovered some large 
hieroglyphics on the face of the 
Pyramid and asked the guide for a 
translation. It is now supposed that 
the guide could not read. Any one 
with an education or any social stand- 
ing wouldn’t have been a guide, even 
in that remote period. But this 
guide wanted to appear to be earning 
his salary and be justified in demand- 
ing a tip, so he said that the inscrip- 
tion told how much garlic~the la- 
bourers had consumed while at work, 
and how much these had cost. Hero- 
dotus put it all down in his note-book. 

“How much did they spend for 
garlic 2?’ he asked, poising his pencil. 

The guide waited a moment, so 
his imagination could get a running 
start, and then he replied, “ They 
cost 1,600 talents of silver.” 

Now, that sum in talents is equi- 
valent, under modern computation, 
to 350,000 English pounds. Think 
of £350,000 worth of garlic! Ima- 
gine the bouquet that permeated the 
desert when one hundred thousand 
men, who had been eating garlic, 
began to call for more bricks and 
mortar ! 

Herodotus told his story and got 
away with it. By the time the next 
letter-writing traveller came along, 
a good many centuries later, the outer 
casing of the Pyramid had been 
stripped off and the inscription had 
disappeared. His story has stood 


merely because he was ahead of the 
rest of us and saw the marks with his 
own eyes and had them translated 
by a sixpenny guide. But can you 
believe that a great monarch would 
devote thirty years and_ sacrifice 
thousands of lives putting up a colossal 
sepulchre, and then set aside the most 
valuable space of this glorious monu- 
ment for telling how much onions and 
garlic had been fed to the help ? 

Marco Polo, Mark Twain, and all 
the other great travellers of history 
love to tell us “tall ones” once in a 
while, but the garlic story by Hero- 
dotus will doubtless remain as a 
record performance for a long time to 
come. 

Cheops was possibly the most 
successful contractor in history al- 
though he must have worked one 
hundred thousand men in the build- 
ing of the great Pyramid, as related 
by Herodotus, and that he devoted 
thirty years to the undertaking. 
During all that time he never had a 
strike or even a clash with the walking 
delegate. The eight-hours’ day was 
unknown, and no one dreamed of such 
a thing as an arbitration committee. 
All he had to do was to give orders, 
and the entire population obeyed him. 
Everybody worked but Cheops. He 
didn’t even pay salaries. It is, true 
that in a spirit of generosity he set 
out a free lunch for the labourers— 
£350,000 in garlic and onions. 

Nowadays visitors go out to the 
Pyramids by tramcar. For some 
reason we had the notion, doubtless 
shared by many who have not been 
there, that to get to the Pyramids 
one simply rides through Cairo and 
out on the flat desert. As a matter 
of fact, the great Pyramid at Ghizeh, 
its two smaller companions and the 
Sphinx, are on a rocky plateau five 
miles to the west of the city. There 
isa bee-line road across the lowlands. 
It isa wide and graded thoroughfare, 
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set with acacia trees, and as you ride 
out by trolley or carriage you look up 
at the Pyramids, and when you are 
still three miles away they seem to be 
at least half a mile distant. At the 
end of the avenue and at the foot of 
the hill there is an hotel, and from 
this point one may climb or charter a 
dumb animal. 

Not knowing the ropes, we engaged 
a Carriage at 100 piastres to take us 
from the city out to the plateau. 
This is not as 
much as _it 





sounds, but it is yp = 
about twice the alll 
usual rate. After [JUG — 
we struck the , : 


Mee 
My 


long road leading 
across the valley 
and saw _ the 
trolley cars 
gliding by and 
leaving us far be- 
hind we decided 
to send the car- 
riage back to the 
city and take to 
the trolley, where 
we would feel at 
home. The driver 
informed us that 
he could not re- 
turn to the city, 
as the big bridge 
had been opened 
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goes afoot, But we were pining 
for Oriental extravagance and new 
sensations, SO we engaged camels. 
The camel allotted to me was destitute 
of hair, and when first discovered 
was in a comatose condition. His or 
her name was Zenobia, and the 
brunette in charge said that its age 
was either six or sixty. It sounded 
more like “six,” but the general 
appearance of the animal seemed to 
favour the “sixty” theory. As we 
' approached 
Zenobia opened 
one eye and took 
a hard look at 
the party, and 
then made a low 
wailing sound 
which doubtless 
meant “More 
trouble for me.” 
The venerable 
animal creaked at . 
every joint as it 
slowly rose into 
the air on the 
instalment plan, 
a foot or two at 
a time. 

We had come 
thousands of 
miles to see the 
Pyramids, and 
for the next ten 
minutes we were 











to permit the 
passing of boats, 
and that it would be three hours 
before he could drive back to town. 
It seems that he was right. The 
big bridge swings open but once 
a day, and then it stays open for a 
few hours, and the man who finds 
himself “ bridged ” must either swim 
or engage a boat. 

It is a five minutes’ climb from the 
end of the drive up to the rocky 
plateau on which the Pyramids are 
perched, and the ordinary tourist 
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so busy hanging 
| on to those,un- 
dulating ships of the desert that 
we overlooked even the big Pyra- 
mid, which was spread out before 
us 750 feet wide and 450 feet high. 
Riding a camel is like sitting on a high 
trestle that is giving way at the joints 
and is about to collapse. The dis- 
tance to the ground is probably ten 
feet, but you seem to be fifty feet in 
the air. As soon as we could escape 
from the camels we walked around 
and gazed in solemn silence at the 
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Sphinx and the three Pyramids, and 
doubtless thought of all the things 
thai were appropriate to the time and 
place. 

The great Pyramid of Cheops has 
been advertised so extensively that 
doubtless many people will be sur- 
prised to learn that there is a whole 
flock of Pyramids on this plateau 
along the edge of the Libyan Desert. 
There are Pyramids to the north and 
Pyramids to the south, five groups in 
all, sixty of them, and they vary in 
size from a stingy little mound look- 
ing like an extinct lime-kiln up to the 
behemoth specimen which is photo- 
graphed by every Cook tourist. 

Why do these Pyramids vary so 
greatly in size? Each was built by 


some royal personage as an enduring 
monument to his administration and 
the last resting-place of his remains. 
The most eminent students of Egypto- 
logy now agree that the size of each of 
these Pyramids is a fair measure of 


the length of each king’s reign. The 
reason that Cheops has the biggest 
Pyramid is that he held office longer 
than the others. When a «king 
mounted the throne, if he was feeling 
rugged and was what an insurance 
company would call a “ preferred 
risk,” he would block out the founda- 
tion of a Pyramid tomb that would 
require, say, ten years for the build- 
ing. If at the end of ten years he 
was still feeling in good physical 
condition and confident of lasting a 
while longer, he would widen the 
foundations and put on additional 
layers up to the summit. Labour 
was free and materials were cheap, 
and he kept everybody working on his 
tomb as long as he lived. Finally, 
when the court physicians began to 
warn him that his time was limited, 
he would begin putting on the-outer 
coating of dressed stone and arrange 
for the inscriptions. The ruler who 
lasted only three or four years was 


buried in a squatty little Pyramid, 
which soon became hidden under the 
drifting sands of the desert. _Cheops 
kept piling up the huge blocks for 
thirty years, and that is why his 
Pyramid holds the record. If Me- 
thuselah bad been a Pyramid builder 
he would have been compelled to put 
up a tomb probably a mile and a half 
high and about eleven miles around 
the base. In a revolutionary South 
American Republic the ruler would 
probably get no further than laying 
the corner-stone. 

We did not climb the Pyramids. 
Mr. Peasley said he would postpone 
going up until they inaugurated a 
lift service. The view from the top 
is said to be very fine (see guide-book), 
but those who are lugged and hauled 
up over the angular blocks of stone are 
so exhausted when they arrive at 
the top that they cannot see any- 
thing, so we decided. to go to thein- 
terior and look at the tomb cham- 
bers. An casy incline led to a sort 
of grotto entrance, and we thought 
that going to see these chambers 
would be something like strolling into 
a tathskeller.. I shall quote Mr. 
Peasley’s own words, that the reader 
may gain some idea of the horrible 
experience awaiting any one who 


* undertakes the journey. 


“Three men with bushy whiskers 
and white ‘Mother Hubbards’ got 
hold of me and dragged me “up to 
this hole in the rock,” is the way he 
told it to a group at the dinner table. 
“I told ’em I didn’t need any help, 
but they kept hold of me, and the 
next thing I knew we were in a rat- 
hole as dark as -pitch and as hot as 
an oven, sliding down to the centre 
of the earth. The man in front had 
hold of my leg, pulling me along ; 
another one held me by the collar, 
and the third one kind of slid along 
with the rest of us and kept up a 
running conversation in some foreign 
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language. After we had _ coasted 
about an eighth of a mile, as near as 
I could guess in the dark, we struck 
a boulder, and I found myself locked 
in a miscellaneous Arab embrace. 
Somebody lit a candle, and I found 
myself sitting on the edge of a dark 
hole that looked like the original 
bottomless pit. I never saw a hole 
that yawned more successfully. They 
hoisted me over this, and then we 
began to climb up through a long 
passage about the size of an ordinary 
smoke stack. - 


this time we began to work our way 
through a passage that seemed 
as big as the inside of a stove pipe, 
fully as hot, and a good deal darker. 
I don’t know how far they dragged 
me, but when they straightened me 
out and propped me up I was in the 
famous Queen’s chamber. They said 
if I wanted to look at it they would 
burn a piece of magnesium and it 
would cost one shilling. They touched 
off the red light and I found myself 
in a beautiful apartment, which re- 
sembled' the 





The rock had 
been worn as 
smooth as 
glass. I had 
to double up 
like a pocket- 
knife to save 
my head. The 
man |. before 
dragged me; 
he one be- 


hind pushed 


me; and the 
third, some- 
vhere in the 
tear, © carried 
ny hat and 
did the talk- 
ing. I don’t 
know-how far 





interior of a 
% goods’ - van. 

There was 
} nothing more 
to be seen, so 
I folded my- 
self up and 
they pushed 
me through 
one subter- 
ranean  pas- 
sage after 
another, only 
in getting out 
I toboganned 
most of the 
way instead 
of climbing. 
When it came 
to the last 








weg went, but 
it - seemed 
.bout a quarter of a mile. Finally 
we came to a landing, where I fell 
on my face and: said I had had 
enough. The man with the candle 
turned me over, and all three squatted 
beside me, and there in the death-like 
gloom of that infsrnal hole, far from 
the police, they wanted to know if 
[ would give them a liberal tip when 
we got outside. I didn’t know what 
they’d do if I said ‘No,’ so I said 
‘Yes.’ Then they said they were 
going to show me the Queen’s cham- 
ber. They grabbed me again, and 
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scramble and 
I saw the little 
round hole of daylight ahead of 
me I was so thankful—so used up 
—I handed over to those burglars 
all the money they asked and then 
bought two imitation scarabs.” 

Mr. Peasley’s account is not much 
of an exaggeration. We came out 
all messed up, winded, but with a new 
and profound admiration for Cheops. 
It seems that he constructed the in- 
terior passages leading to the royal 


-tomb chambers so that the vandals 


of coming generations could not 
possibly find their way in and steal 
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the royal remains. Some of these 
passages are less than three feet in 
diameter, and literally bored through 
the slippery rock, at sharp grades, 
first up and then down. Of course, 
when Cheops planned these passages 
he did not count on the enterprise 
and the perseverance of the modern 
tourist! To get to these chambers, 
which are buried in the very sub- 
centre of the huge mass of rock, 
calls for desperate and wearisome 
exertion, and when one arrives, there 
is nothing to see except blank stone 
walls. As Mr. Peasley expressed it, 
“We don’t want to go back home 
and not be able to say that we saw 
the whole works.” 

Overheated and groggy, we tottered 
downhill to the hotel, which stands 
near the end of the tram-line. It is a 
high-class establishment, patronised 
by a sedate class of traveller, and here 
we had no difficulty in cooling off. 
It was one of those hotels at which 


no one speaks to any one else, and 
gooseberry tarts are served for lun- 


cheon. Here, on the edge of the burn- 
ing desert, it was so frigid in the din- 
ing-room that people had to put ice 
in their claret in order to reduce it 
to the temperature of the room. 
Even Mr. Peasley, who feels that to be 
cheery and conversational is a duty 
he owes to his fellow-man, crawled 
back into his shell and remained 
very quiet after two dowager-looking 
ladies began looking holes in him 
with their lorgnettes. 

After luncheon we went out on the 
desert and warmed up again. Also, 
we looked at the golf-liriks, staked out 
across the barren sands—not to be 
played on, but merely to be featured 
in the hotel advertisement. Think 
of a golf course which is one huge 
hazard! Drive the ball in any direc- 
tion and you can’t play out of the 
sand ! 

When the microbe of travel gets 
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into the human system nothing can 
exterminate it. Once a_ traveller, 
always a traveller—that is, if the ex- 
chequer and the physical strength 
hold out. This aching desire to pick 
up and go somewhere is called by the 
Germans ‘‘ wanderlust,” and with 
singular appropriateness, for it is an 
unholy passion for gadding about. 

Here they were, these male and 
female octogenarians, not propped 
up in armchairs dividing the family 
silverware and arranging bequests to 
hospitals and libraries, but out on the 
blinding desert, thousands of miles 
from home; falling off donkeys, climb- 
ing up on camels, devouring guide- 
books, rummaging around for time- 
tables, protesting about the charges, 
and leading, on the whole, a life of 
strenuosity. We heard of two Eng- 
lish women, sisters, both over seventy, 
who had just returned from Khar- 
toum, from which point they had gone 
on a hunting expedition still further 
into the interior. They had to wear 
mosquito bags and semi-male attire, 
and were out in the wild country 
for days at a time, chasing gazelles, 
hyenas and other indigenous fauna. 

Just as I am about to conclude this 
treatise it occurs to me that, although 
I have given a wealth of useful in- 
formation regarding the Pyramids, I 
have rather overlooked our old friend 
the Sphinx. I can only say in pass- 
ing that it looks precisely like the 
printed advertisements. There is no 
deception about it. It is in a bad 
state of repair, but this is not sur- 
prising when we consider its age. 
Herodotus does not mention the 
Sphinx, but it was there at the time. 
In fact, it had been there fourteen 
hundred years when he first arrived. 
It seems strange that an observing 
traveller should have overlooked a 
monument sixty-six feet high, with 

face nearly fourteen feet wide, and a 
Nose five feet and seven inches long. 

















By ROBERT BARR} 


TWO PLAYS 


I am very fond of the 
theatre. During 1906 I 
visited the play-house 
three times, and al- 
though this year is young yet, I 
have already been twice to see the 
acting. I never go to see a piece on 
the first night, and thus.I avoid un- 
interesting entertainment. I prefer 
wine and the drama matured. For 
instance, when I called in to hear 
“His House in Order,” it had been 
running for nearly a year and a half, 
and if you can’t get a house in order 
by that time, the case is hopeless. 
It is a blessing that everyone does 
not follow my example, or the theatres 
would all close, and so I should lose 
the chance of going at all. 

Spinoza says something to this 
effect : ‘‘ Do not lament over human 
affairs, ner sneer at them, but try to 
understand them.” I therefore do 
not go to a play to criticise it. I 
possess neither the knowledge nor 
the mental equipment to fit me out 
as a critic of art, literature, or the 
drama. I either like a thing, or I 
don’t, but I should be puzzled to 


Play 
Making. 


set down on paper acceptable reasons 
for. one view or the other. I am 
merely a plain, commonplace in- 
dividual trying to understand, as 
Mr. Spinoza advised. I read with 


avidity what dramatic critics write, 


and am always amazed at their 
erudition, and regard with hopeless 
envy the definiteness of the ideas 
they express. I learn from them 
that nearly all plays are bad, and 
nearly all actors good. I find that 
most plays have been written before, 
either by Roscius or AZsopus in 1872, 
or whatever year of the past these 
estimable gentlemen lived. Take, for 
example, the play I have mentioned. 
It is said to bear a likeness to 
‘“* Daniela,” which was produced by 
Madam Modjeska twenty-one years 
ago, but when “ Daniela” was first 
put on the stage, it was shown to be 
taken from the German of “ Phil- 
lippi,” and that, indts turn, was stolen 
from the classics. But as there are 
said to be only six stories in the 
whole world, it seems unfair to hurl 
previous examples of the same yarn 
at the head of a dramatist. 
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In trying to understand, I am 
much impressed by the difference be- 
tween book-writing and play-writing, 
and it is a wonder to me that any 
novelist is ever successful on the 
stage. The late Mrs. Craigie, who was 
very successful, both as a novelist 
and a dramatist, says, in her preface 
to “The Ambassador ” :— 

“Once I found a speech in prose ; 
prose so subtly balanced, harmonious, 
and interesting, that it seemed on 
paper a song, but no actor or actress, 
though they spoke with the voice of 
angels, would make it, on the stage, 
even tolerable. It was too long in 
one bar, and too short in another. 
It dragged, it jumped, it vexed thie 
ear and stilled the brain. Common 
rant would have been more vivacious. 
A column recited from the dictionary 
could not have been so dull.” 

Mrs. Craigie might have added that, 
on the other hand, even the most 
successful play, when put into. book 
form, reads very badly. This prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that a 
book of the drama rarely sells to any 
extent, being bought almost ex- 
clusively by those who wish to 
produce the play at some amateur 
entertainment. 

In order to understand_ what the 
British people like, I purchased from 
my friend, Mr. Heinemann, through 
the medium of my friend, Mr. Denny, 
bookseller on the Strand, the volume 
entitled ‘‘ His House in Order,”’ the 
real price of which is two-and-six, 
but I was allowed to have it for 
one-and-eleven, because I stand in 
with the trade, and keep out of the 
book war. I read this book through 
five times, and then went to see the 
play. This was not giving the actors 
a fair chance, for every time they 
opened their lips, I knew _before- 
hand the words they were going to 
utter. I had eliminated the ele- 
ment of surprise, and so I expected 
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to have rather a dull time of it, but 
such was not the case: I expected 
to be annoyed by what I took to be 
the silly repetitions in the book, but I 
never noticed them. Everything 
went off as naturally and inevitably 
as if I were listening in a corner of 
the drawing-room to the ordinary 
conversation found therein. When 
“His House in Order” was given 
for the four hundredth time, each 
member of the audience was presented 
with a souvenir. I think that in- 
stead of this, every actor and actress 
in the piece should have been pre- 
sented with a souvenir of several 
hundred pounds. What a frightful 
thing it must be to say the same 
words, make the same gestures, move 
to the same spot here and there on 
the stage, continue the same ex- 
pressions of countenance, shrugs of 
shoulders, motions of hand, for four 
hundred nights in succession. It isa 
wonder that human nature preserves 
its sanity under such an ordeal, yet 
when I saw the play there was no hint 
of weariness on the part of any of the 
cast. Miss Irene Vanbrugh was as 
lovely and as charming as ever, and 
George Alexander the courteous, de- 
bonnair gentleman as of yore. 


Turning to the play, 

The Secret both in its spoken and 
of its printed form, — the 
Success. lesson which emerges 
from its great success 

seems to be that a drama must 
be keyed down to the comprehension 
of the stupidest person in the au- 
dience. I do not mean that the play 
itself should be stupid, for “ His 
House in Order ” is extremely clever 
and excellently constructed, but when 
you come to any point, you must 
hammer it into the heads of the 
audience in a way a novelist would 
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never dare to do with his readers. 
The reader, of course, has time to 
ponder and think, if he wishes to do 
so. If he misses an allusion, he may 
turn back a page, and con it over 
again, but with a play this is im- 
possible. The action must go on, 
and the dramatist must see to it that 
no important point is missed in the 
continuous movement, thus he is 
hemmed in between the movement of 
his play and the comprehension of 
his audience, and so he has before him 
a very difficult task, and must resort 
to this sort of thing :— 

Nina: If the conditions had been 
favourable 

I take it for granted that everyone 
knows the story of the play. Nina 
is the second wife. -Her husband 
and the relatives of the first wife are 
rather unjust and disagreeable to the 
second wife. When Nina says: “ If 
the conditions had been favourable,” 
any reasonably sane man knows that 
she is referring to the perfections of 
her predecessor, which do not give 
her a chance. But a stupid man 
might not understand what she was 
referring to, therefore we have this 
talk :— 

Nina: If the conditions had been 
favourable—— 

Hilary: Conditions ? 

Nina: If there had been no one 
before me. 

Hilary: You are alluding to 

Nina: His first wife. 

Hilary : Annabel ? 

Nina: The perfect first wife. 

There, at last, Mr. Pinero has got 
it into the stupidest head in the 
audience what those two people are 
talking about. Now, I should have 
written :— 

Nina : His first wife, Annabel, was 
so perfect that I have no chance in 
comparison with her. 

jut if I had, my play would have 
run less than a week, because I had 


ignored the stupid person, and had 
used one sentence where Mr. Pinero 
uses seven. On page 23, we have :— 

Derek : Oh, he’s my great chum, 
you know. 

Hilary : Ah, he’s your great chum, 
is he ? 

Derek : My man chum. 

And a little further down the 
page :— 

Derek : Why, have you ever come 
into contract with him ? ; 

Geraldine : Not contract, “‘contact.” 

Mdlile. Thomé:~ Contact, contact, 
contact. 

Derek : Contact. 

A little further on Mr. Pinero wishes 
to plant the suspicion in the mind of 
his-auditors that the first wife was not 
the immaculate person the relatives 
suppose. In a book a mere hint 
would suffice. Here is how it is done 
in a play :-— 

Lady Ridgeley : I used to consider 
his manner highly objectionable. 

Derek: Mamma didn’t. 

Lady Ridgeley : Eh ? 

Derek: Mamma liked Maurry. 

Lady Ridgeley : Your poor mother? 

Derek: Yes, poor mamma liked 
Maurry very very much indeed. 

Here follows the insistence on a 
single word :— 

Geraldine : Hush, Nina is a very 
jealous young woman. 

Sir Daniel : Jealous ? 

Geraldine : Horribly jealous. 

Sir Daniel : How terrible. 

Geraldine : As jealous as she is help- 
less, poor thing. 

Sir Daniel : What a dreadful afflic- 
tion ! 

Geraldine : Jealousy ? 

Sir Daniel: Jealousy. 

Geraldine : Dreadful, dreadful. 

Here we have the words “ jealous ” 
and “jealousy” used six times on 
end, and the word “ dreadful ” three 
times. This sort of thing would not 
be permissible in a novel, yet it sounds 
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perfectly right and natural from the 
stage. Sometimes the conversation 
reads like piffling idiocy, as, for in- 
stance, on page II5 :— 

Hilary: Did Filmer 
downstairs ? 

Sir Daniel: Yes. 

Hilary : And Mrs. Nina ? 

Sir Daniel: No. 

Lady Ridgeley: No, she did not. 

Geraldine: No. 

Pryce: No, she didn’t. 

But he gets there, you see. Even 
the slowest-minded person in the 
crowded theatre knew that the lady 
did not get down to breakfast, which 
was really a more important incident 
than the mere missing of the meal, 
because it showed continuous rebellion 
on Nina’s part, and this fact had to 
be drummed in, for when she does 
come down, and meets Hilary, the 
following repetitions occur :— 

Hilary: But after a night’s rést ? 

Nina: Rest? (A pause). Rest? 

Hilary: You haven’t slept very 
soundly ? 

Nina: Ah! 

Hilary : After a night’s reflection, 
then. 

Nina: That’s better. 

Hilary : After a night’s reflection. 

Nina: After a night’s reflection to 
dare to come down a woman. 

Hilary : A woman ? 

See how “ rest,” “a night’s reflec- 
tion’ and “ woman” are repeated, 
and thus Mr. Pinero drags with him 
the slowest-minded individual in his 
audience ; never allows him to lag 
behind, and when the atdience 
emerges from the theatre, there is a 
unanimous chorus, “‘ What a splendid 
play!” And so it is, for Mr. Pinero 
is so clever, so adept at his art, that 
he bas pulled the numskull along with- 
out wearying the clever person, and 
that appears to me to be a triumph 
of dramatic art. When the idea to 
be imparted to the audience is an 
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important one, he will take page after 
page to elaborate it. Hilary and 
Nina have discovered, by finding some 
letters which should have been burnt 
when received, that the first wife 
had gone wrong. This discovery puts 
a grim power into the hands of the 
persecuted second wife. Hilary is 
endeavouring to persuade her not to 
use this power. The letters prove 
that the first wife was going to elope 
with another man, but on the after- 
noon of the day before, she was killed 
by being thrown from her carriage. 
Hilary pleads for the destruction of 
the letters, and, speaking of the dead 
wife, says :—“ She wasn’t allowed to 
take that last desperate step, remem- 
ber.” 

Nina: Not allowed ? 

Hilary : No, she was stopped. 

Nina: Stopped? By whom? 

Hilary : By whom ? 

Nina: Who stopped her ? 

Now, it seems almost unbelievable 
that anyone in that audience at this 
point does not know who stopped the 
wretched woman flung from’ her 
carriage on to a pile of stones, yet 
there are thirty-six lines of talk 
leading up to Hilary’s climax which 
is :— 

“* Let us believe that in all this there 
was the hand of God.” 

One of the cleverest plays I ever’ 
saw was written by W. D. Howells, 
whose delightful books are well known 
in this country. The play was as 
crisp and as clever as the dialogue of 
his novels, but it failed disastrously, 
and I think it must have been because 
he expected the audience to com- 
prehend the spoken words as he knew 
they comprehended the written ones. 
Here is a sample of Mr. Howells’ 
bright dialogue taken from his book, 
“Their Wedding Journey.” Two 
ladies have met in one of the vast 
hotels overlooking Niagara Falls, but 
it is out of the season. There is 
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nobody there but themselves, and they 
meet disconsolately in the huge and 
empty dining-room. 

“Well, it’s too bad. Here we’ve 
asked Kitty to come to Niagara with 
us, just to give her a little peep into 
the world, and you’ve brought us to 
. hotel where we’re——”’ 

‘“* Monarchs: of all we survey,” sug- 
rested Kitty. 

‘** Yes, and start at the sound of our 
wn,” added the other lady helplessly. 

Now, let us put this into dramatic 
form !— 

He: What a barn this place is! 

She: Barn ? 

He: Yes, barn. An empty barn. 

She : Empty barn ? 

He: Don’t you think it looks like it ? 

She : There’s certainly no sign of 
humanity here but yourself. 

: We are out of humanity’s 


A friend of mine went to Venice 
and lived there twenty years trying 
to discover the secret of Tintoretti’s 
colouring. He never found it, and 
never painted a picture. If you want 
to learn more about him, read Henry 
James’s short story, ‘“‘ A Madonna of 
the Future.”? I have been more suc- 
cessful. I have studied the drama 
for twenty years, and now have 
learned the secret of a successful play. 
Any well-known novelist can write a 
good story, and can work up a dra- 
matic situation, but not one in a 
thousand becomes a successful dra- 
matist, and it must be because he 
cannot write a dialogue which is 
comprehendable to the stupidest, and 
yet will not weary the- cleverest in 
the audience. Forget the critics, but 
remember: the dunderheads, 


The second theatre I. 
visited this year was 
the Court. The Court 
Theatre is further away 
from the Court than is St. James’s, 
and despite its name, it is not nearly so 
palatial. .The characters on the stage 
of the Court were not titled people, or 
ladies and gentlemen, like those who 
tread the boards of St. James’s. They 
represented the lowest of the low, 
one character getting nine shillings a 
week as labourer, while his brother 
got twelve, and the three shillings 
difference cost the lives of three per- 
sons, in a play of three scenes, written 
by John Masefield. The tribulations 
of Nina, in ‘‘ His House in Order,” 
seemed to sink into insignificance 
compared with the horror of Mrs. 
Perry’s fate in “ The Campden Won- 
der.” I rather doubt if such a play 
as “‘The Campden Wonder ” should 
be allowed on the public stage. I 
stood once within six feet of a man 
who was being hanged by the law of 


Norman 


McKinnel. 


his country, but I felt no such frozen 
horror on that occasion as I did when 
witnessing the last scene of “ The 
Campden Wonder ” the other day at 


the Court. This feeling was due to 
the powerful acting of Norman McKin- 
nel, and I doubt if anything like it 
has ever before been seen in London 
or elsewhere. If the Fat Boy in Pick- 
wick had taken lessons from Mr. 
McKinnel, he would have succeeded 
in making our blood run cold. 
There are only four actors and two 
actresses in the play, all of whom are 
excellent, but McKinnel is supreme. 
No language of mine can depict the 
gruesome, malignant terror of McKin- 
nel’s personation of John Perry. If 
that man ever gets a play which suits 
him down to the ground, but lacking 
the blood-curdling ferocity of ‘‘ The 
Campden Wonder,” the whole world 
will hear of it. The Campden tragedy 
is said to have actually occurred in 
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Gloucestershire in the year 1660. 
John Perry, a drunken brute of a 
labourer, who gets nine shillings a 
week, hates his young brother, Dick, 
because the latter, walking in the way 
he should go, receives twelve shillings, 
and John hates his mother also, ‘who 
is proud of Dick, although she is 
equally affectionate to her elder beast 
of a son. Mr. Harrison, for whom 
these three labour, and around whose 
fate the tragedy turns, never appears 
on the stage. I think the play 
would be better if Mr. Harrison 
were shown to the audience in the 
first scene, and then brought in at 
the end of the last scene, where his 
mere presence would have informed 
the audience that the three persons 
hanged were innocent, and so the last 
act could have ended with a snap, 
instead of being drawn out by the 
flippant humour of Mrs. Harrison 
in the prison cell, and her constant 
sippings from a bottle, all of which 
strikes me as strangely out of place 
after the triple hanging. 

In the first act we learn that Harri- 
son has disappeared and we are*made 
acquainted with John Perry’s hatred 
and jealousy of his brother. Dick 
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Perry is sent in search of the missing 

man, whom he cannot find. Harrison 
ig in the habit of disappearing, 
and indulging in a few days 
of uninterrupted intoxication. In 
the second act John Perry confesses 
that he, his mother and_ brother, 
have murdered Harrison, and that 
the other two have hidden the body. 
It being incredible that any man 
should confess a crime he had not 
committed, the three are sentenced 
to be hanged. The third scene takes 
place in the prison cell, with the 
three chained side by side to a 
bench, the poor old mother plead- 
ing with her obdurate son to tell 
the truth. The old woman is led 
away wailing to the scaffold, and 
the drums announce her execution. 
Dick fights like a madman, calling 
on the names of bis wife and children, 
and is dragged out to his undeserved 
fate. When the drums crash, John- 
Perry throws back his head and 
laughs in so fiendish a manner that 
the audience sit there speechless with 
terror. That laugh is a crime that 
should consign McKinnel to an actual 
prison cell for the rest of his life. It is 
something I want to forget, but cannot. 
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THE PALE QUEEN 


NCE upon 1 time in the heart 
of an oak forest there lived a 


swineherd. 
odd fellow 
he was not in his 
right mind. I 
wender what they 
meant by that! 
He would sit play- 
ing on-a little 
pipe made of reeds, 
and singing songs 
to himself that 
seemed to have no 
beginning and no 
end. His _ voice 
had a_ strange 
sound in it. It 
was like the heart 
of the forest 
and your own 
heart, too. He 
was dressed in 
rags almost, 
but he was 
very strong 
and inde- 
pendent. He 
could swim 
and climb 
and run with 
the best, and <« 
he did not 
know’ what 
fear meant. 
Once a 
year he went 
to Court to 
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He was a very 
. . People said that 


they said, and they took him behind 

the door to hear the Court band. 
The Court band 

nothing but coron 


“HE WOULD SIT PLAYING ON A PIPE MADE OF REEDS.” 


give an account of his pigs to the 
steward, and the Court servants had 


a merry time witl 


1 him. 


‘“* Now you shall hear real music,” 


stead of outwards. 
robes of state, and 
her head. 

It was a beaut 


at that time played 
ation marches’ and 
dances turn by 
turn. 

“Oh, is that 
music?” said the 
swineherd, in a 
bewildered sort of 
way. “Really? 
Let me go away. 
It gives me quite 
a pain in my head. 
I don’t think I 
like real music.” 

Was there ever 
such a_ simple- 
ton? The Court 
band ! 

Now one day 
the Queen sat in 
her gorgeous ban- 

queting hall 
entertaining 
some foreign 
Am bassa- 
dors. She 
was a pale 
Queen, with 
a weary look 
on her face, 
and she had 
curious dim 
eyes J that 
seemed to 
look in- 
wards in- 
She wore her costly 
the royal crown on 


iful crown, but it 
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was very heavy. and so was the royal 
sceptre. It often dropped out of her 
long white fingers. 

The Queen was tired of the banquet 
and the foreign Ambassadors. She 
was often tired. 

It was a hot day. All the doors were 
open, and it so happened that the 
swineherd sat in the kitchen hard by, 
making music for the servants. 

“Music!” said the Queen, and 
something like a faint light flickered 
across her face. 

The Court band immediately set up 
a merry jig. But that was not what 
she meant. 

“Oh, no; not that,” she said. “ It 
came from without.” 

Then one of the ladies in waiting 
volunteered the information that it 
was not music, only the swineherd 
amusing himself in the kitchen. 

“ Bring him here at once. At once, 
said the Queen, in the voice of one 
who will be obeyed. 

“You are to go into the presence 
of the Queen at once, blockhead,” 
they said to the swineherd, and he 
answered, “Oh, am I? Very well.” 
And he walked into the hall just as 
he was, because the Queen had said 
“At once,” with the free step of a 
man who has the use of all his limbs. 

Of course the Court were all laugh- 
ing in their sleeves at the figure he 
cut, but he saw nothing of that. 
Only he saw the pale face of the Queen 
and heard her voice. There was only 
himself and the Queen in the whole 
world. 

“Will you not sing to me, swine- 
herd ? Your voice is like the forest 
in springtime,” she said. 

But when he opened his mouth not 
a sound came out of it, and turning on 
his heels, he ran with all his might 
out of the Court, never stopping till 
he reached his old hut in the forest. 

How they all laughed at the idiot ! 

“Your Majesty has not lost much,” 


simpered the lady-in-waiting. But 
the Queen sighed wearily. 

“ It was music,” she said. 

As for the swineherd it was just the 
same for him in the forest. Always 
the face and the voice. 

In the sunshine, in the cool green 
twilight, in running water, and the 
song of birds. Everywhere. Every- 
where. Always the face and the 
voice. 

“Surely I shall see her again,” he 
thought. 

He did indeed see her again, the 
very next time he went to the Palace, 
but she was paler and stiller than 
ever. 

She was lying in state in the 
banqueting hall, so that all the 
people might take a last look at 
their Queen. They filed in, one by 
one, and amongst the humbler sort 
came the swineherd. 

The hal] was lighted with candles, 
for the shutters were closed, and the 
air was heavy with the scent of rare 
waxen white flowers. The Queen 
did not look very different, only 
now the strange eyes were closed. 
The heavy crown was still on her 
head,, and the heavy sceptre was 
still in the long, pale fingers. It 
broke the swineherd’s heart to look 
at her. 

“It was here I stood before,” he 
thought, “and I could not even sing 
to her; such a little thing, and 
now is 

He seemed quite lost, and stood 
so long at her feet that an official 
poked him roughly with a gold stick. 

““ Get on, get on,” said the official ; 
for there were crowds more to come. 

But when the swineherd got so far 
as the Queen’s face, he flung up his 
arms suddenly with a loud cry. Of 
course everyone said, “ Hush 
Hush!” but he took no notice of 
that. 


“* How is this?” he said. ‘ Why 
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have you brought her here to be 
stifled ? ” . 

Oh, he was. mad! There could 
be no doubt of it ! 

“ How can she be stifled when, 
alas ! she is dead ? ” they:said. 

“She is no more dead than you 
are,’ said the swineherd. 
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‘** She is not dead,” said the swine- 
herd, “only Jet me carry her into 
the air and the sunshine. Only let 
me carry her out of this stifling 
room.” 

“* How dare you dream of such a 
thing ? ” said the Court officials, and 
everyone tried to push him out of 





“HE FELT HER WEIGHT NO MORE THAN THE WEIGHT OF A WHITE LILY.” 


What a hubbub arose, to be sure. 

Not dead! Had not the Court 
physician and the Lord High Cham- 
berlain said that she was dead ? 
What more could he want? Was 
she not lying in state? It was 


scandalous! It was positively in- 
decent ! 


the hall; but he fought desperately. 

“Only let me try,” he © cried. 
“Take my life afterwards. Only let 
me try.” 

Of course they were too many for 
him. They soon pushed him out of 
the hall, and the crowd outside - 
joined in the hunt. 
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“He is an idiot,” they said. So 
they pelted him with stones, and 
drove him out of the Palace gates 
with kicks and blows. 

He fought like a wild beast. 

There was blood on his forehead, 
and he often fell and got up again. 
His lips were drawn and cracked, 
but he never ceased to cry in a loud, 
hoarse voice, “She is not dead! I 
tell you, she is not dead ! ” 

So they. drove him out of the 
town. 

All this time the Queen lay still 
and white. The night came on. The 
tired people and the Court went to 
bed, all except two waiting women 
who sat up to keep watch beside the 
Queen. The room was very still, and 
the air was heavy with the scent of 
flowers, and just before daybreak they 
both fell fast asleep. Now nothing 
stirred but the wax candles, which 
burnt very low and began to throw 
strange flickering shadows over every- 


thing. You could almost fancy that 


one of the shutters was slowly 


opening. 

Surely it was opening! Yes. 
There crept in a figure, very very 
cautiously. It was the swineherd. 
He had come back. 

How he got there is more than I 
can tell you! Perhaps the many 
grotesque ornaments on the walls 
helped him, for he was grotesque, too, 
and could climb like a wild cat. Any- 
how, there he was. He had a look 
on his face as though he would win 
all or die; nobility was on his face 
now. He crept in very softly, and 
looked at the ladies-in-waiting. Yes ; 
they were fast asleep indeed. 

Then he bent over the Queen and 
listened, listened. 

How still and white she was! Yet 
for all that, he knew that she was alive. 
At last he laid his ear on the Queen’s 
heart. | Then he smiled a little. 


“It is not too late,” he saia. 

He was trembling, but I do not 
think it was with fear. He lifted the 
heavy crown off her head, and took 
the heavy sceptre out of her pale 
fingers. And he unfastened the clasps 
of the jewelled robes of state. There 
they lay, a mere empty casket. 

But he took the Queen in his arms, 
in her simple white ‘dress, and her 
long dark hair fell over him like a 
mantle. He carried her through the 
night and the silence, into the heart 
of the oak forest. There was no night 
for him and no silence. Only music ; 
music. The very stars seemed to sing. 
It was wonderful! He felt her weight 
no more than the weight of a white 
lily, and the high walls were as bank 
of roses to him. 

There was only the Queen and him 
self in the whole world. And in th 
morning the Queen woke. 

You may imagine the consternatio 
at Court when’the day dawned and 
the Queen was nowhere to be found. 
The ladies-in-waiting were quite sure 
they had not closed their eyes all 
night. No one could have entered. 
Everybody sought in all impossible 
directions. They even went into the 
forest to question the swineherd, 
Near the hut they met a woma 
gathering. flowers and singing. She 
was very beautiful and her face was 
full of joy. It was the Queen, bu 
they did not know her. It was a dead 
Queen they sought. 

The swineherd stood looking on i 
amazement. He was about as stupid 
as usual, they thought. 

After a time they gave up the searc 
as hopeless. 

But the Queen and the swineherd 
went away to another land. It wag 
as though they had found their own 
country. 

And people do not very often find 
their own country. 








